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TERRACOTTA FIGURINES AT BOWDOIN COLLEGE 


‘ 


KEVIN HERBERT 


 grltage THE YEARS 1893 and _ 1930 
the Bowdoin College Museum of 
Fine Arts accepted for its Walker Art 
Building gifts of over 500 Greek and 
Roman objects, including coins, glass- 


ware, terracottas, sculpture, reliefs, 
pottery, lamps, bronzes and _ inscrip- 
tions.! ‘The terracottas number some 


160 pieces, derive from Cyprus, Greece, 
Asia Minor and South Italy, and range 
in date from the archaic to the Graeco- 
Roman period. The greatest number of 
them are Cypriot, being either votive 
or funerary in purpose and consisting 
of heads only in their present condition, 
but the Collection is of sufficient num- 
bers and quality so that almost all 
the impurtant periods and places in 
the history of this Greek art form can 
be found in the twenty selected figu- 
rines which will be discussed herein. 2 
It is hoped that this short study will 
serve many as a useful introduction to 
a most interesting subject and that it 
will induce them to pursue the matter 
further by means of the works listed 
in the notes. 

Though terracotta or baked clay was 
employed in antiquity for the making 
of statues, pottery, reliefs, roof tiles 
and other architectural elements, its 
commonest use was in statuettes sel- 
dom more than 8 inches tall. Found in 
tombs and sanctuaries, they range in 
time from the Bronze Age to the 
Graeco-Roman period and in place 
from North Africa, Italy and Sicily to 





Greece, Cyprus and Asia Minor.* 
Among the earliest types are figures 
with boardlike bodies and the features 
of a bird (Fig. 1) and in the late 
archaic age the standing or seated fe- 
male divinity, often revealing Eastern 
influences, is common (Fig. 2), as are 
horsemen in a variety of types (Figs. 
3-5). Late sixth- and early fifth-century 
figurines continue the classes of the 
previous period, though there is greater 
freedom and versatility in the render- 
ing of forms and features (Figs. 6-8). 
In the fourth century and later a secu- 
lar note is introduced, especially among 
the female figures, for they no longer 
always represent divinities or their vo- 
taries but instead are simply graceful 
and lovely women in flowing garments 
(Figs. 9-10), an art type which imitates 
the sweet and soft qualities of the Prax- 
itelean school. So many of this class 
were discovered at Tanagra in Boeotia 
in the 1880’s that the name Tanagra 
figurine has been applied to them ever 
since, even though they were later 
found in other places as well. Variety 
was added in the fourth century and 
later by the production of such types 
as dolls (Fig. 11), actors (Fig. 12) and 
masks (Fig. 13), and the statuettes of 
divinities also continued (Fig. 14). Last- 
ly, the figures of the Hellenistic age 
reveal the lively and sometimes sen- 
suous qualities of that art (Figs. 15-18). 
Caricatures are also to be found among 
of this time (Figs. 19-20), 


the types 
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and in their portrayal of real or dis- 
torted ugliness they too are typical of 
their age.+ 

Most of these figures were made of 
fine quality clay which was impressed 
into a mould while moist and then 
allowed to dry; comparatively few were 
modeled freehand. Before the sixth cen- 
tury B.c. figurines were solid and mod- 
eled by hand, but in that century moulds 
were first used. A hollow figure was 
made by pressing the front of the figure 
into a mould and then attaching this 
piece to a rough unmoulded back with 
a vent for evaporation. In the middle 
of the fourth century, technique was 
refined by the separate moulding of a 
solid head and the body of the figure 
without arms. Head and arms were 
then added to complete the figures in 
an almost infinite variety of patterns, 
a fact which led Pottier to make the 
now famous remark that, ‘‘All the Tan- 
agra figurines are sisters, but few of 
them are twins.’’ After the clay was 
moderately dry, it was removed from 
its mould to be immersed in a slip of 
white clay, and then when it had be- 
come bone dry it was fired to a medium 
heat. Colors next were added in 
tempera — brownish for the skin of 
men, pink for that of women, auburn 
for hair, brown or blue for eyes and 
red for lips. The garments could be 
red, blue, pink, yellow, brown, violet, 
black and rarely green; sometimes gilt 
was used for jewelry. Few figures, how- 
ever, now retain their original colors 
and for the most part only the drab, 
mat terracotta remains.® Let us now 
examine closely each of the twenty 
selected Bowdoin terracottas. 

Figure 1 (Walker Art Building acc. 
no. 1923.29). 

Figurine of a goddess from Boeotia, 
of the late seventh century B.c. The 
birdlike face consists of a projection, 
on both sides of which has been painted 
a small eye. The arms are rudimentary, 
the neck elongated, and the body thin 
and boardlike. The figure wears a 
curlicue device over the forehead, and 
the brownish hair is worn in three 
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braids, one on each side and one in 
the back. The horizontal bands across 
the breast also probably represent 
braids of hair (see Fig. 6). Height, 
0.150 m. Webster describes and illus- 
trates this goddess in two other aspects 
of her development.® In the first ex- 
ample, of the late seventh century, she 
is seated on a stool, but all her features 
remain as in the present figure; in the 
second, of the early sixth century, the 
head has become human, the braids 
of hair are fashioned in clay and the 
arms are developed. He believes she 


was a mother goddess, since she some- 
times bears a child in her arms,?7 but 
she had different names at different 
Demeter, 


sites: Ge, Hera, Aphrodite, 


Figure 1 
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Figure 2 


or Artemis. The figure is a traditional 
one, for it has been found at Mycenae, 
Asine and other mainland excavations 
in deposits of the last phase of the 
Bronze Age.* 

Figure 2 (WAB 1902.95). 

Head and upper part of the body of 
the Cypriot fertility goddess similar to 
the Babylonian Ishtar and the Phoeni- 
cian Astarte,” from Salamis in Cyprus 
of the sixth century. The hair comes 
down in straight incised lines and ends 
in scallops on the forehead; she wears 
long earrings, a choker and two heavy 
necklaces, all with pendants, the typical 
jewelry of the goddess.!" She is nude 
and supports the right breast inthe right 
hand. Height, 0.0909 m. Because the 
left side of the torso is badly worn, it 
is impossible to be certain of the posi- 
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tion of the left hand; it may also have 
supported the breast, as in the re- 
markable reliefs on the sarcophagus 
from Amathus in the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum,!1 or it may have pointed to the 
pudendum, as in a statuette from Arsos 
in Cyprus.!? The characteristic jewelry 
of the goddess has been thought to al- 
lude to the story of Ishtar’s descent into 
the underworld and the surrender of 
individual pieces of her ornamentation 
as she passed each successive obstacle 
there.!% Thus the goddess who watched 
over the inception of life by this 
achievement also became the patroness 
of her worshippers when they too had 
to descend into the earth. Finally, it 
should be noted that Aphrodite prob- 
ably came to Greece from the meeting 
of Greek and Semite in Cyprus and 
that two of her most famous shrines 
were at Paphos and Amathus on that 
island. 

Figure 3 (WAB 1913.03). 

Statuette of a mounted warrior with 
shield and crested helmet. from Boeotia 
of the early sixth century. The horse is 
glazed a deep brownish-red, and this 
color is used for both description and 
decoration on the warrior and his shield. 
The right hand presumably once held 
a lance. The horse’s mouth was formed 
simply by the cut of a knife. Height, 
0.190 m. Webster describes a horse and 
rider from Tanagra of slightly later 
date, and the head and neck of the 
horse are quite similar to the present 
figure, though its legs are more slender 
and stylized.!14 In both cases there is the 
somewhat incompatible use of what has 
been called ‘“‘realistic’’ and ‘‘decora- 
tive’’ painting. In the present instance, 
for example, the fingers, toes, eyes and 
helmet of the rider are outlined in paint, 
but the purely decorative whirligig pat- 
tern on his shield has also been painted 
on. 

Figure 4 (WAB 1902.64). 

Small head from the statuette of an 
archer or horseman, probably from Sal- 
amis in Cyprus of the sixth century. He 
is bearded and part of his hair shows 
beneath his tall, pointed cap, which is 
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Figure 3 





Figure 4 
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Figure 5 


fitted with studs on both sides. His eyes, 
which are almost on a plane with his 
forehead and cheeks, are almond-shaped 
and somewhat protruding. Height, 0.080 
m. The style of the beard and cap can 
be found in other sculptures of the pe- 
riod in Cyprus.1!5 

Figure 5 (WAB 1923.10). 

Satyr on a mule, from Tanagra of the 
late sixth century. The satyr wears a 
broad grin and holds his arms high 
above his head, perhaps as a result of 
leaping astride the animal, which raises 
its head in a bray. The figure was 
modeled freehand, though the head of 
the satyr may be from a mould. Height, 
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Figure 6 


0.090 m. This type and variations on it 
are not uncommon from Tanagra in this 
period.!® Perhaps the present figure is 
a parody of the military life in the 
same spirit as that which moved Ar- 
chilochus in his iambics. 

Figure 6 (WAB 1923.03). 

Statuette of a standing goddess, from 
Boeotia of the late sixth century. She 
offers a fruit in her outstretched left 
hand; the right arm is broken away. 
The head, which is capped by a high 
crown, probably came from a mould 
and was then added to the thin, flat, 
hand-shaped body. Her hair falls in 
braids over her shoulders, and she 
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Figure 7 


wears another braid across her breasts 
as well as a decoration which ends in 
pompons over each shoulder. There are 
traces of dark red on her dress and on 
the fruit. Height, 0.185 m. It is likely 
that this figure is a later version of the 
bird-faced goddess (Fig. 1); the similar 
use of braids and the flat, boardlike 
shape of both bodies point to this con- 
clusion.!7 The present figure could rep- 
resent either Ge or Demeter. 

Figure 7 (WAB 1902.127). 

Head of a man, perhaps a votary, 
from a large statuette from Cyprus of 
the late sixth or early fifth century 
B.c. The hair is represented as cut 
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Figure 8 


close, and the strands are indicated by 
carelessly incised lines; the lower part 
of the face is broken away. The stat- 
uette to which this head belonged prob- 
ably measured over 0.700 m., but ter- 
racotta statues of life size were not un- 
usual in Cyprus until the end of the 
sixth century. After that time, however, 
the creation of large terracotta figures 
on the island declined. 

Figure 8 (WAB 1913.37). 

Head of a rusty-orange statuette of a 
bearded and helmeted warrior, of the 
early fifth century B.c. from Medma, 
a town north of Rhegium in southern- 
most Italy. The ends of the long, 
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Figure 9 


straight beard and the back of the head 
are chipped. Height, 0.130 m. The style 
of the helmet, excepting the rigid 
cheek-piece, and the treatment of the 
eyes, lips and beard are reminiscent of 
those of the dying warrior in Munich 
from the east pediment of the Temple 
of Aphaia on Aegina, a sculpture which 
dates from 490 B.c.18 

Figure 9 (WAB 1908.10). 

Statuette of a standing woman clad 
in himation and chiton, from Tanagra 
of the late fourth or early third cen- 
tury B.c. Her weight rests on the left 
leg, the right knee being bent. Under 
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Figure 10 

the mantle the right hand is brought 
over the left, which is holding a chap- 
let. The hair is in a coif which is open 
at the back. The figure has a consid- 
erable amount of white slip on the base, 
dress and coif, and there are traces of 
brownish-red on the hair and of pink 
on the face. The back is roughly worked 
and has a square vent-hole. Height, 
0.210 m. The piece is reported to have 
been in the Lecuyer Collection, but it 
does not appear in the publication de- 
voted to that collection.!" 


This and the following figure show 
Praxitelean influence in their soft and 
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subtle shades of form and attitude. The 
folds of the present figure’s himation 
are deftly related to her stance and 
are so controlled by the extension of 
the right arm across the waist that 
while focusing attention on the hands 
and chaplet they also delicately outline 
the breasts and the thigh and calf of 
the right leg. This work represents the 
full flowering of a technique which be- 
gan in early fifth-century sculpture, 
when for the first time standing figures 
were treated with their weight uneven- 
ly distributed on a rigid leg and a bent 
one. = 

Figure 10 (WAB 1908.12). 

Statuette of a woman leaning against 
a draped pillar, from Myrina in Aeolis 
of the third or second century B.c. The 
right leg is rigid and the left is crossed 
over in front of it. She leans on the 
pillar with her left arm and elbow and 
holds a mirror in that hand. The right 
arm extends across her waist to steady 
her against the pillar; it also holds up 
the himation, which is off her shoulders 
but which covers her breasts. Height, 
0.190 m. The figure is in very poor con- 
dition: it has been mended in many 
places, it lacks a fragment of the pil- 
lar and the surface is almost friable. 
Yet despite its present state we can 
still glimpse some of the attractive- 
ness of its original condition by observ- 
ing the way in which the folds of the 
garment outline the lovely figure of the 
lady.?! 

These figurines (Figs. 9-10) illustrate 
the secular orientation of much of 
later Greek art of this type, and they 
stand in contrast to the hieratic char- 
acter of the great number of archaic 
terracottas. Yet since the later statu- 
ettes from Tanagra and Myrina were 
found for the most part in graves, it 
can only be deduced that the coroplasts 
did not let this ultimate use of their 
figurines as pious gifts to the dead in 
any way determine their choice of sub- 
jects in these charming little works.=? 

Figure 11 (WAB 1913.28). 

A jointed female doll, from Attica of 
the fourth century. She holds krotala 
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Figure 11 


or rattles in her hands; arms and legs 
from the knees down are attached sep- 
arately. There is a hole in the top of 
the head, presumably for suspension. 
Height, 0.1909 m. Though the,arms ap- 
pear too large for the torso, this was 
not an unusual characteristic of these 
dolls; the legs in this case, however, 
are probably not original with this rel- 
atively well preserved figurine.?* Dolls 
have been found not only in the graves 
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Figure 12 


of children but also in temple precincts, 
since Greek girls dedicated them to Ar- 
temis, Athena, Aphrodite, or Demeter 
before marriage. Boys, on the other 
hand, dedicated their toys at the end 
of childhood to Apollo or Hermes. But 
dolls were feminine for the most part, 
as both the names for them, korai and 
numphai, and the extant remains in- 
dieate.=4 

Figure 12 (WAB 1915.24). 

Part of a bearded comic actor, from 
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Figure 13 








Figure 14 


Smyrna of the Hellenistic period. He 
wears a short jacket and phallus in 
the manner of such types, and his arms 
are apparently tied behind his back, a 
fact which may indicate that he is a 
captured runaway slave. The top of the 
head and the legs from the thighs down 
are broken away. Height, 0.105 m. Web- 
ster describes a complete set of seven 
such statuettes found in a fourth-cen- 
tury Athenian grave which he believes 
illustrates a comedy that involves Her- 
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acles in a seduction.*5 The figurines 
include the hero equipped with phallus, 
an obviously pregnant young woman, a 
nurse with a baby, a weeping old man, 
perhaps the girl’s father returning from 
a fruitless search for her, two slaves 
in the act of preparing a feast, and 
lastly a seated slave. This last figure 
may be devising a plan for outwitting 
his master in order to arrange the mar- 
riage of Heracles and the girl.°6 

Figure 13 (WAB 1902.42). 

A small mask of a grimacing Silenus, 
from Cyprian Salamis of the later Hel- 
lenistic period. Leaves are intertwined 
in the hair and there are two holes in 
the top of the head for suspension. 
Height, 0.045 m. This is a miniature of 
the type worn in satyr-plays or in Di- 
onysiac thiasoi. Terracottas of this type 
were suspended from branches of vine 
and ivy during ceremonies of the lat- 
ter type.27 Masks of the appropriate 
divinity were also hung by a votary 
either at a sanctuary or before his 
home, where by oscillating in the wind 
(the word derives from oscilla, ‘‘little 
faces’’) they might attract the favor- 
able attention of the god.*% The sim- 
ilarity between portraits of Socrates 
and Silenus should be observed in this 
mask, a likeness that was based on the 
physical ugliness of both and a com- 
mon reputation for irony, wisdom and 
the knowledge of important secrets." 
For example, according to the myth Si- 
lenus was caught by Midas, who mixed 
wine with the waters of the spring 
at which Silenus was drinking and 
thereby made him drunk. The compan- 
ion of Dionysus then told the king that 
it was better for a man not to be born 
at all, but that if this misfortune did 
befall him, it was then best to die as 
soon as possible. He also granted the 
king his foolish wish that everything 
he touched be turned to gold. 

Figure 14 (1902.58). 

Head of a goddess, perhaps Aphro- 
dite, from a moulded statuette from 
Cyprian Salamis of the Hellenistic pe- 
riod. She wears a high crown incised 
with three palmettes.*” Aphrodite ap- 
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Figure 15 


pears on the coins of Salamis in the 
fourth century.*! 

Figure 15 (WAB acc. no. unknown). 

Statuette of a descending, androgy- 
nous Eros, of the late Hellenistic pe- 
riod but of unknown origin; probably 
from Myrina. The figure has been 
mended in many places and is lacking 
the left toes and arm and the right 
hand. Height, 0.270 m. The sculptural 
conception of Eros as a youth hovering 
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Figure 16 
Figure 17 
in the air does not appear until the 
third century, though he had so ap- 


peared in many paintings of the pre- 
vious century.*- It is generally true 
that in Greek art the god of love grows 
young: in the archaic period he is ap- 
proaching adolescence, in the classical 
period he is a young boy and by the 
Hellenistic period he has become a 
playful child.** But there appear to be 
at least two exceptions to this general 
rule: in his relationship with Psyche,*? 
and in the present type of figurine. 

Figure 16 (WAB 1908.09). 

A winged statuette of Eros, of the late 
second century from Myrina. The god 
is represented as descending clad in 
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the Phrygian cap, trousers and belted 
chiton.*° Except for missing parts of 
the left wing and fingers the figure 
has been mended and is in good condi- 
tion. Height, 0.290 m. This type of fly- 
ing figure in Phrygian garb has often 
been called Attis, the companion and 
lover of Cybele, the Great Mother of 
Anatolian orgiastic cults.*® Yet though 
Attis did tend to become identified with 
a number of Hellenic gods, with Apollo, 
for example, in his role as giver of 
oracles and with Asklepios as healer 
of the sick,%7 it is difficult to see him 
assuming the role of Eros. 

Figure 17 (WAB 1908.18). 

Moulded statuette of a male Bacchic 
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Figure 18 


dancer playing a flute, of the second 
century B.c. from Myrina. He is bound- 
ing forward on his right foot while play- 
ing his instrument, a feat that may as- 
tonish us, but one not unusual for the 
Greeks.** He is nude but for a small 
animal’s skin worn over his chest and a 
garland forming a cross-band from 
shoulders to waist. He also wears a 
chaplet on his head and high buskins 
on his feet. Height, 0.335 m. The figure 
has been mended in many places, but 
the fingers of the right hand are missing, 
as are part of the garland and parts of 
the buskins. There is a hint of the 
androgynous in this figure, a common 
feature in this type from Myrina.*” 
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Figure 19 


Figure 18 (WAB 1923.12). 

Statuette of a satyr carrying the in- 
fant Dionysus, of the Hellenistic period 
but of unknown origin. Height, 0.175 m. 
The satyr of Hellenistic art is not only 
good-natured and playful, he is also 
helpful and kindly, as in this instance.4° 

Figure 19 (WAB acc. no. unknown). 

Head of a statuette of a grotesque or 
dwarfish Negro, of the Hellenistic period 
but of unknown origin. The hair is 
formed into nodules and the top of the 
right ear is broken away. Height, 0.065 
m. Many such types were produced in 
the third century B.c. and later — Ne- 
groes, musicians, acrobats and others 


of the lower classes—both in humor 
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and in mockery.+! Deformed persons, 
especially dwarfs, were used for public 
and private entertainment in the Hel- 
lenistic age, since they were considered 
to be the bearers of good luck. 

Figure 20 (WAB 1915.51). 

Statuette of a dwarf carrying a kid 
on his shoulders, from Asia Minor of 
the late Hellenistic age. The figure is 
broken off below the waist and is ithy- 
phallic. Height, 0.062 m. The technical 
term for this type is kriophoros or ram- 
bearer, a twin to the moschophoros or 
calf-bearer. The latter type is perhaps 
known from the archaic marble 
Athens, which represents a 


best 
figure at 
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dedicant bearing a calf as a sacrificial 
offering to Athena.4? In Greek sculpture 
the type first appears in the sixth cen- 
tury and it long remained popular in 
the Graeco-Roman world, the shepherd 
usually being identified with Hermes 
Later, of course, Christian symbolism 
took this popular figure and made him 
into the image of the Good Shepherd 
The present figure is but another ex- 


ample of Hellenistic caricature, ex- 
ecuted perhaps to ridicule religious 
sentiment. 


Bowdoin College 


Figure 20 
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!The chief donors to the Classical Collection 
were Mr. and Mrs. George Warren Hammond 
(17 pieces in 1898), Dana Estes (about 155 pieces 
between 1902 and 1911) and Edward Perry War- 
ren (about 330 pieces between 1895 and 1930) 


Stanley Casson, A Descriptive Catalogue of the 
Warren Classical Collection of Bowdoin College 
(Brunswick, 1934) very briefly describes the 


sculptures, coins, gems and metal objects in the 
Warren Collection, but omits the vases, terra- 
cottas and glassware in it 


2I wish to thank Dr. Cornelius C. Vermeule, 
Curator of Classical Art in the Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts, for reading and criticizing my MS 
and Mr. Stephen Merrill of Brunswick for the ex- 
cellent photographs which accompany this article 
I am also indebted to my colleagues, Professors 
Philip Beam and Carl Schmalz, Director and 
Curator of Collections respectively in the Walker 
Art Building, for help of many kinds 


The best short introduction of which I know 


and on which I have patterned this preface to 
the subject is G. M. A. Richter, Encyclopedia 
Britannica (1955) s.v. “Terra Cotta Greek, 


Etruscan and Roman” with pls. II-III and up-to- 
date bibliography. An excellent and recent short 
work is T. B. L. Webster, Greek Terracottas 
(Harmondsworth, Eng., 1950), a King Penguin 
book. Dorothy Burr (Mrs. Thompson) Terra- 
cottas from Myrina in the Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston (Vienna, 1934) is an excellent example of 
a special study of these statuettes. Franz Winter 
Die Typen der figurlichen Terrakotten, 2 vols 


(Berlin. 1903) is a monumental presentation of 
the subject according to figure types 

‘For an excellent treatment of the rococo 
aspects of Hellenistic art see M. Bieber, The 


Sculpture of the Hellenistic Age (New York, 1955) 
136-56 


This brief discussion of technique is indebted 


to Richter (above, note 3) and G. H. Chase 
“Greek Terracotta Figurines,’ Archaeology 4 
1951) 159-61 

6 Webster (above, note 3) pp. 13-14, pls. 12-13 
see also H. B. Walters, British Museum: Cata- 


logue of the Terracottas (London, 1903) pls. V, 
XVI 
7 Erich Neumann, The 
York, 1955) p. 272, pl. 122 
* CAH, Plates, vol. 1, p 
Homer and Mycenae (London 


Great Mother (New 
114, d, e; M. P. Nilsson 
1933) fig. 12 

déesse nue Babylo- 
a complete history of 


Contenau, La 
nienne (Paris, 1914) offers 
the various nude Oriental goddesses (see figs 
77-84, 119, all from Cyprus); J. L. Myres, Hand- 
book of the Cesnola Collection of Antiquities from 


’ Georges 


Cyprus (New York, 1914) pp. 335-36, 350-51; CAH, 
Plates, vol. 1, p. 70, a 
Einar Gjerstad et al., The Swedish Cypru 


Expedition III (Stockholm, 1938) pl. 203, nos. 1-7 


note 9) pp. 228-33, fig. 1365 « 
recently been placed 
of Cypriot statuary in 


Myres (above 
this sarcophagus has only 
yn display in the gallery 
the Museum 


2 Gjerstad (above, note 10) pl. 203, no. 16; cf 
Neils Breitenstein, The Danish National Museum 
(Copenhagen, 1941) pl. 4, nos. 32 and 34 


Myres (above, note 9) p. 336 


12 and pl. 8 


14 Webster (above, note 3) p 
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15 Gjerstad (above, note 10) pl. 4, nos. 6-7, for 
the type of cap; J. H. Young and S. H. Young 
Terracotta Figurines from Kourion m Cyprus 
(Philadelphia, 1955) is the most thorough analysis 
of Cypriot figurines to date. I was unable, how- 
ever, to find a type in this work which matched 
the present figure 

16 Webster (above, note 3) pls. 10-11, 
late sixth-century monkey on a donkey 


shows a 


'7 For a variety of types in this class see 
Winter (above, note 3) vol. 1, pp. 26-29 
18 R. Lullies and M. Hirmer, Greek Sculpture 


(London, 1957) pp. 47-48, pls. 80-81; for a similar 
bearded figure from Medma, see A. Levi, Le 
Terrecotte Figurate del Museo Nazionale di 
Napoli (Florence, 1925) p. 3, fig. 1 

19 F. Lenormant, Collection Camille Lecuyer 
Terres cuites antiques, 2 vols. (Paris, 1882) 

20 Webster (above, note 3) pp. 24-25; A. Késter 
Die griechischen Terrakotten (Berlin, 1926) p 
96, pl. 49, shows a Tanagra with the same stance 
and position of the hands 


21 Webster, p. 25, pl. 41, shows a similar lean 


ing figure from Tanagra; cf. Walters (above 
note 6) no. C 204 and pl. XXXII 

22H. N. Fowler and J. R. Wheeler, A Hand- 
book of Greek Archaeology (New York 1909) 
pp. 320-21 

28K. Elderkin, “‘Jointed Dolls in Antiquity 
AJA 34 (1930) 466-67, figs. 14 and 16: cf. Winter 


(above, note 3) vol. 1, pp. 165-73 
24 Elderkin, p. 455 
Webster (above 


* Webster, p. 22 


note 3) pp. 22-23, pls. 27-33 

Webster, p. 23, pls. 34-35, shows similar types 
of miniature masks the present figure is re- 
produced in A. P. di Cesnola, Salaminia (London 
1882) p. 235, fig. 218 

* Myres note 9) p. 349 

G. M. A. Hanfmann, OCD, s.v. ‘‘Satyrs and 
Sileni’’; C. C. Vermeule, ‘‘Socrates and Aspasia 
New Portraits of Late Antiquity,’’ CJ 54 (1958) 


(above 


49-55; K. Schefold, ‘‘Sokratische Wolkenvereher 
4ntike Kunst 2 (1959) 21-26 

Reproduced in A. P. di Cesnola, The Law- 
rence-Cesnola Collection (London, 1881) unnum 
bered pl cf. Walters (above, note 6) pl. XIV 
nos. 277-78 

G. F. Hill, British Museum: Catalogue of the 
Greek Coins, Cyprus (London, 1904) pls. XI, 22 
33; XII, 1, 2, 11, ete 

Bieber (above, note 4) p. 144; J. Charbon- 
neaux, Les terres cuites grecqué Paris, 1936 


pis. 58-61 Myrina and 


Priene 


shows similar Erotes from 


Hanfmann, OCD, s.v. “‘Eros 
4 Webster (above, note 3) pp. 26-27, pl. 49 
3urr (above, note 3) figs. 63-64, pl. XXV 


6 Burr, p. 57 


F. R. Walton, OCD, s.v. ‘‘Anatolian Deities 
® Lucian, On the Dance 30 
‘Burr (above, note 3) figs. 56-57, pls. XXII- 
XXIII 


‘) Bieber (above, note 4) figs. 569-71 
41 Bieber, p. 96; Winter note 3) vol. 2 
pp. 432-69, shows all types of caricatures 


note 18) p. 39 


(above 


42 Lullies and Hirmer (above 
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ADVANCED PLACEMENT AND 
TEACHER RECRUITMENT 


FIELDS teachers may 
or less by necessity, or may 
gravitate into teaching from other occupa- 
tions. The college student in the normal 
liberal-arts curriculum has certain required 
courses in English, history, economics, or 
psychology, which direct his attention to 
these departments as possible major fields. 
He chooses one of them as a major, and if 
at the end of his sophomore or junior year, 
he decides on the teaching profession, he 
can call on and adapt all this knowledge 
from his required courses to his teaching 
objectives. He has become a teacher almost 
necessarily and, in a sense, by accident 
On the other hand, he may be graduated 
with a major in one of the above fields with 
no thought of teaching, and after becoming 
dissatisfied with his job in industry or busi- 
ness turn later to the teaching profession. 
Latin teachers don’t just happen. Their 
subject matter does not result from an 
adaptation of the normal non-Latin college 
Because they do not deal exclusively 
in the vernacular, they don’t just grow up 
like Topsy. They need a specialized knowl- 
edge, which is not necessarily or acciden- 
tally acquired. In most colleges today there 
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appear more 


course 


is no requirement of Latin study for the 
bachelor’s degree. Future Latin teachers 
must, therefore, be persons with the cour- 


age to eiect an admittedly difficult subject. 
They must furthermore have the courage 
to be non-conformists; they must dare to 
be different and have the heart to fight for 
their convictions against the demand for the 
practical, the scientific, the utilitarian. Mass 
student opinion is powerful; it cannot be 
ignored. Our college student who will be a 
future Latin teacher needs uncommon 
strength of character 

In most high schools Latin is not re- 
quired as a four-year subject; in some, no 
more than two years are offered; in others, 
there is no Latin requirement whatever for 
graduation. Colleges today offer courses in 
beginning and intermediate Latin in an at- 
tempt to supply this deficiency. Some stu- 
dents do elect these college Latin courses, 
but their number is small, and few of them 
enter these elementary or intermediate 





classes with a view to becoming Latin 
teachers. 

It has been my experience in counseling 
Freshman Bachelor of Arts students for 
the past fifteen years that those who expect 
to become teachers of the tough subjects, 
such as Latin, mathematics, or _ science, 
have entered college with that objective 
already in mind. I have made very few 
converts to the teaching profession. The 
seeds, from which their objective of teach- 
ing flowers, have been planted and culti- 
vated in the high school. I have also found 
it a rare occurrence that a student with 
only two years of Latin in high school has 
the desire to teach Latin. It is an uncommon 
success to be able to motivate such students 
to continue their study of Latin as a major 
field of concentration. The better students— 
and we may be sure that those who elect 
Latin in college are, for the most part, the 
better students—such students do not come 
to college blindly. In most cases they have 
fairly well-defined objectives; they know 
definitely where they are going and what 
their future is expected to be. Indoctrination 
at this level is difficult. 

It follows, therefore, that if we are to 
provide future Latin teachers we must begin 
this provision in the high school. The college 
Latin major usually is a person who has had 
three at least, and better four, years of Latin 
in the secondary school. Such college stu- 
dents have a background in Latin study 
which is comparable to high-school English 
or history. They feel a confidence which 
the two-year student does not feel. They 
have completed a high-school Latin program 
by taking it for four years; the two-year 
student feels he still has to complete his 
high-school work in college before he is 
adequately prepared to undertake truly col- 
legiate work in Latin. And while it is true 
that a teacher should be a person who can 
overcome obstacles, we don’t want our fu- 
ture teacher to begin his preparation with 
an inferiority complex. 

The Advanced Placement Program, ad- 
ministered by the College Entrance Exami- 
nation Board, meets the problem squarely 
In this program certain college-level courses 











are given in the fourth year of high school 
Students taking such courses are to be your 
superior fourth-year students. It is suggested 
that the classes be quite small, that much 
individual attention be devoted to the stu- 
dents. Upon completion of the course the stu- 
dent sustains an examination, administered 
and corrected by the College Entrance Ex- 
amination Board. Grades are assigned on 
a five-point college-level scale: 5 (highest 
honors), 4 (honors), 3 (creditable), 2 (pass) 
and 1 (fail). These grades and the examina- 
tion books are then sent to the colleges 
which the several students expect to attend 
The work is evaluated by the collegiate 
department, which then grants advanced 
standing and, in many instances, actual 
college credit of 3 or 6 semester hours, de- 
pending on the course. Since the courses 
are actually of freshman college level, some 
institutions accept and give credit even for 
grades of 3 or 2 (creditable or passing); 
your student doesn’t have to be a genius 
and merit an honors grade to receive college 
credit. 

Here is the place to find the Latin teach- 
ers of the middle and late 1960’s. Not only 
will the student in such Advanced Place- 
ment courses be free from a feeling of in- 
feriority; he will actually be in sophomore 
college Latin classes in his freshman year 
He will have the strongest motivation pos- 
sible to continue in his Latin studies, because 
he is already ahead of the field. Further- 
more, the course content of the two Latin 
courses in this program, called Latin 4 and 


Latin 5, is interesting and _ stimulating 
The basic requirement is naturally the 
progressive development of the ability ‘to 
read, understand and interpret Latin liter- 


ature in Latin. But in addition attention is 
given to such topics as an analysis and 
study of the style of each author read, with 
a recognition of rhetorical devices. A famili- 
arity with Roman life as it is revealed in 
Roman literature and the influence of clas- 
sical literature upon later literatures are 
two further topics which are developed. It 
is beyond the scope of this paper to give 
anything like a detailed account of the 
course content, which takes up ten pages 
in the printed syllabus and is implemented 
by a three-page bibliography, containing 
twenty books recommended for careful read- 
ing and fifty-one more books recommended 
for reference. The Advanced Placement Syl- 
labus may be obtained by writing to 
College Board Advanced Placement Exami- 
nations, Box 592, Princeton, New Jersey; 
or Box 27896, Los Angeles 27, Calif. 

We may, however, give a summary view 
of the two courses. Latin 4, which is con- 
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sidered to be the equivalent of one semester 
of college Latin, consists of a reading and 
translation of at least five of the first six 
books of the Aeneid, an appreciation of the 
Aeneid as poetry, oral reading and scan- 
content of the 


sion of the hexameter, the 

remainder of the Aeneid, study of the 
ancient epic as a literary form and some 
knowledge of Roman social, political and 
literary history. The typical examination 
published in the syllabus contains ‘‘seen 


translation’’ from Aeneid 2, a question on 
the style of the passage given; a sight 
translation from Aeneid 9 with scansion; the 
identification of famous quotations; and an 
essay question based either on content, o1 
the opinions of commentators, or the gen 
eral field, for example, such a topic as 
“Divine Intervention in the Epic.’ 

Latin 5, which is the equivalent of 
semesters of college Latin, contains the 
normal fourth-year Vergil plus readings in 
any two of the following: (1) a substantial 
amount of prose from Cicero’s philosophical 


two 


or rhetorical works, Livy’s History and 
Tacitus’ Germania and Agricola; and (2) 


one Roman comedy, but preferably one each 
of Plautus and Terence; and (3) a goodly 
amount of the lyrics of Catullus and Horace 


Scansion of the Alcaic, Sapphic, iambic 
hendecasyllabic and elegiac distich is also 
required. Because of the selectivity of the 


content, the examination is more compli- 
cated. The translation passages required in 
the typical examination in the published 


syllabus are an excerpt from Cicero's 
Brutus, a selection from Horace’s hexam 
eters—which, by the way, hardly quali- 
fies as ‘‘lyric’’—and Catullus 46, plus a 
passage from the Heauton Timorumenos 
of Terence. The essay question is more 
searching than the corresponding essay 


question of Latin 4. One of the four topics 
listed is: ‘‘ ‘The roots of the present lie deep 
in the past, and nothing in the past is dead 
to the man who would learn how the present 
came to be what it is.. To what extent was 
this thesis adopted by the Roman 
writers you have read?’’ 

If we are going to be realistic we must 
concede that there are very few of our 
students who could successfully complete 
Latin 5. Latin 4, however, is an entirely 
different possibility. Here there is opportu 
nity for the dedicated teacher and for the 
exceptional student. Any such classes must 
of necessity be small; the work must be 
highly individualized, in great part tutorial 
But if you are weary of the mass education 
of the mediocre and if you have some few 
really bright students in your classes, here 
is a challenge for you to do something truly 


prose 
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inspirational. You may begin giving partic- 
ular attention to your gifted student as early 
year, as some teachers in 
this program do. Certainly the Advanced 
Placement Program is the answer to the 
question: ‘‘What is the best possible moti- 
vation for a student to become a future 
Latin teacher?’’ Write for detailed informa- 
tion, start work on developing your course 
now and offer it in September, if you are 
not already offering work in this program. 
If you are in it, foster it. It’s the best in- 
ducement we have had to offer our high- 
school graduates in a long, long time. 


D. HERBERT ABEL 


as sophomore 


Loyola University, Chicago 


A HEAD TALLER 


ONCE UPON A TIME there was a giant named 
Procrustes. To suit his plesasure, every- 
one he met had to be a standard size; those 
‘ho deviated were subjected to a radical 
operation to remove the unwanted inches 
or stretched until they had attained the 
necessary ones. And once upon a time there 
was a second-grade teacher who asked her 
principal to transfer three pupils out of her 
group into other second grades. Upon in- 
quiry the principal learned that two of the 
children in question, retarded in growth, 
were half a head or more shorter than the 
majority; the third had grown at an ac- 
celerated rate and was nearly a head taller 


The teacher's esthetic desire for symme- 
try was offended by these deviations. 
Of course, the first story is myth and 


the second is apocryphal; equally of course, 
in this progressive age we are far beyond 
such medieval thinking. However, we all 
find our teaching easier and more effective 


when we have few mental, rather than 
physical, extremes to meet. Foreign-lan- 
guage, and especially Latin, classes tend 
to vary less than classes in required sub- 


jects, but even here we find a wide range 
of ability, from the obviously misfit and un- 
fit to the child who is gifted linguistically 
How can we best meet the needs of these 
dissimilar pupils? Today, when we are es- 
pecially concerned with evaluating and im- 
proving our teaching techniques, the ques- 
tion is worth much attention 

Schools deal with individual differences in 
several ways. You have all read the numer- 
ous recent articles detailing the merits of 
one or another scheme—homogeneous ver- 
sus heterogeneous’ grouping, acceleration 
vs. enrichment, track vs. flexible schedul- 
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ing, comprehensive vs. specialized schools 
All of these plans have advantages and dis- 


advantages with which you are familiar 
At the moment, homogeneous grouping in 
flexible scheduling has much, though by 


no means unanimous, support. It is long- 
established in the English field; our recent 
concern with our educational system has 
widened its use greatly in the science and 
mathematics areas. It lags in foreign lan- 
guages for several reasons, among which 
are: the difficulty of administering a 2 or 
3 track program in a consecutive, cumula- 
tive subject that attracts only a fraction 
of the school population, combined with a 
lack of interest on the part of the majority 
of school administrators (my own school is 
something of an exception); the fallibility 
of present methods of predicting language 
success; the conflicting demands of every 
other subject area in the curriculum; the 
lack of pressure (until very recently) from 
government or industry to improve our pro- 
gram; and our own half-hearted attitude 
in support of a comprehensive language 
experience for the pupil. In small schools, 
also, the foreign-language enrollment may 
be so limited as to make diversified sched- 
uling impossible. When we add all of these 
difficulties together, it becomes evident 
that, at least for the present, many of us 
in large school and small must continue 
to live with individual differences and deal 
with them in the confines of heterogeneous 
grouping 

Actually, our task is not insuperable, at 
first-year foreign-language level. An experi- 
enced teacher can often detect within the 
first few weeks or even days what pupils 
should not be in a Latin class at all, and 
can advise such to leave quickly without a 


blot upon their escutcheons. Those who, as 
the year progresses, show that they are 
unfit for advanced work can still partici 


pate profitably in many of the things that 
first-year classes do. The great variety of 
work, the ever-new material, give them an 
opportunity for a degree of success and 
satisfaction and enough knowledge to meet 
minimum requirements. In third- and 
fourth-year Latin, again the problems of 
individual differences are less acute. At this 
level natural selection operates so effec- 
tively that we seldom find a completely 
unsuitable pupil here. When the occasional 
error is made, with the maturity that the 
pupil has gained at that age he should 
voluntarily attempt to approximate his at- 
tainments to those of his classmates or 
withdraw from the unequal fray 

And that leaves second-year Latin, where 
I have found the problems most pressing 








Here are all the pupils who managed to 
slide through Latin I with a low passing 
mark and who are grimly determined to 
gain their minimum two years of foreign- 


language credit, now being stressed by 
many colleges. Present also are _ those 
whose weaknesses were never fully ana- 


lyzed by the first-year teacher, pupils who 
innocently entered second year, unaware, 
partially or entirely, of their grave short- 
comings; and, possibly in the greatest num- 
bers, those who were able to manage the 
comparatively simple linguistics of first- 
year work and are frustrated by the ac- 
cumulation and by the difficulties of the 
grammatical principles taught in the second 
year. Altogether too often a gap exists be- 
tween first- and second-year courses at the 
best; for the weak pupils, this gap is so 
wide that they are lost in the depths when 
they try to bridge it. 

At times in second-year classes the dif- 
ferences, though existing, are submerged. 
The very able may not be stimulated to 
great interest in Latin and are thus con- 
tent with mediocre progress; or the very 
slow may be in such small numbers that 
the teacher can deal with their problems 
at odd times in and out of class. Then, 
too, in the many years of the development 
of the teaching of Latin, numerous methods 
have been devised to stimulate the gifted 
without unduly belaboring the slow. But per- 
haps that bleak day will come when we 
face a class composed of pupils so unlike in 
ability, accomplishments and aims that 
none of the methods suffices. Such a class 
will always challenge and often baffle the 
teacher in the unilateral program we cus- 
tomarily use. Because I faced this extreme 
situation two years ago, I am especially 
interested in it and have made one minor 
addition to the methods of individualizing 
instruction. So far I’ve applied this only 
to fourth-semester Latin; during much of 
the third semester, when new material is 
being introduced, even an atypical class can 
be taught most effectively as a whole, with 
abler pupils being offered every challenge 
to satisfy their intellectual needs without 
allowing them to proceed in the textbook 
beyond the rank and file. In the fourth 
semester, however, there is a minimum 
of new material; the work consists mostly 
of gaining proficiency in translation. There 
is now no need for the class to be a unit; 
by this time also the high-ranking pupils 
should be so mature that they do not re- 
quire the constant services of a teacher to 
stimulate or control or direct. At this 


point, why not follow Hildreth’s suggestion 
of setting up 


‘‘small groups relatively 
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homogeneous with respect to learning ca- 
pacity and interest?’’ (Gertrude Hildreth, 
Readiness for Learning (Washington, D.C.: 
Association for Childhood Education, 1941] 
p. 35.) The teacher may start with a single 


subdivision, in the same classroom if nec- 
essary or desirable, in a conveniently lo- 
cated idle classroom, if that seems the 


better way. The pupils in this separate 
section are responsible for preparing all 
assignments and may at any time be called 
upon to participate in the day’s recitation; 
they also do the tests and written work 
required of the class. However, generally 
they spend the entire class hour in doing 
advanced reading with three or four other 
pupils of comparable ability. I have learned 
that it is unwise to have subdivisions larger 
than five each; even select pupils find cas- 
ual conversation a temptation if more than 
that number are gathered in a compara- 
tively free situation; but I have had two 
such groups operating simultaneously in dif- 
ferent corners of the classroom, while I 
instruct the rest of the class in the front 
of the room. The effect is rather that of 
the traditional Chinese school, slightly dis- 
tracting, but nonetheless stimulating. 

The members of the subdivisions are vol- 
unteers and may be any pupil of A or B 
rank who wants to participate. Since there 
is a prestige element involved, most of the 
pupils who should join are glad to do so 
What about the able pupil who prefers to 
stay with the class? In the case of an A 
pupil, I strongly encourage him to join 
the reading group. The B pupil may de- 
cide for himself. There are those B’s who 
profit by repetition, who like to be a big 
frog in a little puddle, or perhaps are hard 
pressed merely to retain their class stand- 
ing; those may certainly do as they like 
When a B-C wants to join the readers, I 
give him permission if he is a_ serious 
worker; the independent group may do 
more for him than any teacher can. I 
should like to point out that members of 
the subdivisions may interchange, and that 
their work may be halted to let them share 
in anything particularly rewarding that the 
class is doing; with such exceptions, mem- 
bership is permanent, and the groups work 
independently 

As for reading material, practically every 


text offers a fair amount which the class 
proper neVer reaches. After that is ex- 
hausted, there are always supplementary 


readings, and there may be discarded third- 
year texts that contain matter not included 
in the text in current use, the inclusion of 
which will thus not be an infringement 
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upon the preserves of the third-year 
teacher 

Once in operation, the advanced group o1 
require a minimum of supervision 
Thus the teacher is com- 
free to devote her time to the 
rest of the class. With the less capable 
pupils, this dual plan results in the 
faction of careful reading of the assignment 
analysis of all the difficult points, aid with 
the advance lesson, encouragement of the 
downhearted, restraint of the wayward, all 
without the pressure of the impatient able: 
With the small units the satisfaction 
comes from the realization that their 
are being more fully met; that they are 
enjoying Latin far more than they would if 
they constantly had to be bored by the 
repetitious work done with the larger num- 
ber; and that they are reading much more 


groups 
and help 
paratively 


Satis- 


pupils 
needs 


Latin than they otherwise could. By the 
way, for additional motivation of the small 
groups, I find it expedient to have them 
read to the class all extra material that 
they have prepared; they enjoy the ‘‘show- 
ing-off and the class is genuinely inter 
ested in what their mates have independ- 
ently accomplished 

However, meet individual differences as 
best we may, obviously it is better for the 
teacher, and much, much better for the 
pupils if those who are extremely likely to 
fail in foreign languages be directed to 
other school subjects. A study was recently 
begun at Mt. Lebanon High School to learn 
which of the data on the pupil's record 
might be regarded as significant predictors 
of success in the first quarter of Latin I 


The mark at that point showed 
the following correlations (1) with the 
final mark in eighth-grade English, 55; (2) 
with the language usage section of the Stan 
ford Achievement Test, .45; (3) with the 
I.Q., 44. All of these are high, especially 
the correlation between Latin and_ the 
eighth-grade English mark. It should be 
noted that teacher evaluation implies judg- 
ment regarding a pupil’s approach to a 
subject, his motivation, work habits, inter- 
est and attitudes, as well as his proficien 
cy in subject matte: 


teacher's 


The high correlation with the language 
usage test seems to indicate that skill in 
the use of one’s own language is a signifi 
cant factor in initial success in Latin. A 


similar degree of correlation with intellec 
tual aptitude is probably accounted for in 
part by the high content of verbal tasks in 


the Otis test, on which this correlation 
is based 

Two other correlations are much lower 
(1) the spelling section of the Stanford 
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the reading sec 
The low correla 


Achievement Test, 35; (2) 
tion of the same test, .23 


tion with spelling indicates that this may 
not be an important factor in early success 
in Latin unless it extends to severe lack 
of spelling skills; and the still lower cor 
relation with reading would indicate that 


speed and comprehension of reading of one’s 
own language are not particularly impor 
tant in beginning Latin 

It should be noted that, 
components of variants in 


because of high 
motivation, ma 


turity and study skills, it is impossible t 
predict success in Latin with great ce 
tainty. Understanding and use of all prog 
nostic aids like the above-mentioned cor 
relations, however, are important for guid 
ance and teaching purposes and will help 


to eliminate much of the necessity for us 
like Procrustes, to lop off the extra-tall o1 
unduly stretch the undersized 

MILDRED LENK 
Mt. Lebanon (Penna.) H.S 


STREETS OF POMPEII 


GREEK AND LATIN TEACHERS in other places 
may perhaps be interested in the largest and 
most elaborate classical project which I 
have ever attempted, ‘‘The Streets of Pom 
peii,’"’ staged at the University of New 
Bri wi on February 16, 1959, with the 
cor { if the Fredericton (N.B.) High 
Scho lasses 

For ti it we were able to secure the 
entire b rent of our college gymnasium, 
the large in eastern Canada. In the lower 


lobby and one hall were displayed many 


maps, illustrations, dolls, houses and models 
students, to 


prepared by the high-school 


gether with the University’s collection of an 
cient coins. The main halls were lined with 
life-size murals of Pompeii, and a huge mu 
ral of Vesuvius dominated the 100’ x 60’ Box- 
ing Room where costumed throngs milled 
about games and shows. Floor shows fea 
tured boxing, wrestling and_ gladiatorial 


judging and a 
devoted to 


combat, slave girls, costume 
slave auction. One corner was 
fortune telling, another to a money changer 
who issued washers (sesterces and denarii) 


for Canadian money. These washers were 
then spent at tables of knucklebones and 
dice or at the chariot races, complete with 


pari-mutuels, in which horses were advanced 


upon a model of the Circus Maximus by 
casts of dice 
Many washers were also spent in_ the 





kitchen, where grape juice was ladled from 
wells within a counter, and bread baked in 
pie plates was broken off in wedge-shaped 
pieces for sandwiches of many kinds. Ap- 
ples, date bars and fruit cookies were also 
served. Another exit from the main hall of 
murals led down to a dark and steep flight 
of steps to a cavernous boiler room where 
furnaces, blue floodlights, candles and in- 
cense burning on a plumber’s tripod made a 
realistic setting for the transports and 
prophecies of the Cumaean Sibyl and he 
priest 

The Ping Pong Room, equipped with 200 
chairs, attracted guests to three showings of 
the color documentary film “Ancient 
Greece” of the New York University Film 
Library series. In the same area, the 26’ x 
31’ handball court had been turned into the 
peristyle of a Pompeiian villa. Seven 13-foot 
columns, set at right angles along two walls, 
supported an overhanging roof-edge so as to 
give the impression of a much larger court- 


yard. Real and artificial trees and flowers 
decorated the garden and twined up the 
columns. Benches, a pool, a sundial and 


caged canaries completed the setting, which 
was floodlighted in mauve tones. Costumed 
maidens and musicians provided atmosphere 
throughout the evening in the peristyle 

With some free materials, luck, spirit and 
very hard work, this carnival was staged by 
a part of the 125 students enrolled in Clas- 
sics at UNB at a total cost of approximately 
$175 (Canadian). With outstanding support 
from local newspapers, radio and television, 
and with publicity in 20 neighboring high 
schools, we were able to attract 400 guests 
of many types and to clear our expenses 
comfortably. To anyone with the kind of fa- 
cilities, budget and willing students we have, 
we would recommend such a venture as an 
excellent investment in student interest and 
public good will 


Mary Evita MitHaAm 
University of New Brunswick 
Canada 


FROM OUR READERS 


February 23, 1959 
Dear Mrs. Forbes: 

Just finished reading Mr. Buckney’s very 
fine comment on the English public school 
[CJ 54 (1959) 160-63]. What a program! 
And most of us are crawling around beg- 
ging for three high schools! 

Miss Latin at Saint 


years in the 


Essen, who teaches 


Mary’s Hall in San Antonio, put me on 
to a very nice reader for the second half 
of the second year, say, or the third year 
It’s called Silva Latina, A Latin Reading 
Book, chosen and arranged by J. D. Duff 
Cambridge, 1956. I have hunted all over 


England and this country for a good sec- 
ond-year, third-year book of this sort. I 
have seen most of those you mention in 
your bibliography on page 164 of the Jan- 
uary CJ, and I have used some of them in 
class. But this is the most charming and 
suitable thing I have found. It’s only 6/6 
so it’s perfect for an extra, a gift, or a 
whole program 
Yours truly, 
CHRISTIAN SMITH 
American School 
Monterrey N. L 


Foundation 
Mexico 


June 2, 1959 
Dear Mrs. Forbes 
I have been so busy this year that I am 
but now catching up on my reading. In 
reading today CJ, vol. 54, February, I was 
sorry to see on page 209 a badly garbled 
account of the editor and of the place of 
publication of Vita Latina. This very good 
and finely printed magazine deserves better 
I hope that you will make corrections in 
the fall 
The editor is: M 
banel, Musée Théodore 
St. Pierre, Avignon, (Vaucluse), 
is issued four times, I believe, a year 
subscription price is moderate 
Yours sincerely, 
Goopwin B. BEACH 
52 Orchard Road 
West Hartford 7, 


Edouard Théodore-Au- 
Aubanel, 7 Place 
France. It 
The 


Conn 


THIRD INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 
OF CLASSICAL STUDIES 


In SEPTEMBER, 1948, the International Federa- 
tion of the Societies of Classical Studies was 
sponsored by UNESCO and constituted at a 
meeting in Paris where, two years later, the 
First International Congress of Classical 
Studies was organized under its auspices 
The Second International Congress took place 
in Copenhagen in 1954, the sesquicentenary 
of Madvig’s birth, and the Third has now 
been held in the Senate House of the Uni- 
versity of London from August 31 to Sep- 
tember 5 of the present year. Upwards of 


six hundred delegates and other members 


with their wives and, in many cases, their 
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sons and daughters were present. About half 


of the total attendance came from abroad 
and included about fifty Americans, Ca- 
nadians and South Americans. The time 
table listed thirty-seven speakers from 


seventeen countries, not to mention chair- 
men of sessions and other participants in 
discussions. 

With the general theme 
Personal Achievement: New and Old in 
Classical Antiquity’’) of the Congress in 
mind, Professor W. K. C. Guthrie, Master of 
Downing College, Cambridge, delivered the 
first lecture and stressed the need for more 
cooperation between classical scholarship 
and other disciplines. The theme of tradi- 
tion and personal achievement was also 
specifically related to Aristotle’s religion by 
W. J. Verdenius of Utrecht, to the Enneads 
of Plotinus by E. R. Dodds of Oxford, to 
early Latin literature by J. H. Waszink of 
Leyden, to Cicero by K. Kumaniecki of War- 
saw and to Horace’s Ars Poetica by C. O. 
Brink of Cambridge. A. Lesky of Vienna 
argued for what he called ‘the bipolarity of 
motivation” on the part of gods and men 
in Homer, R. Pfeiffer of Munich discussed 
the reconstruction of an epodic poem of 


(“Tradition and 


Archilochus with respect to the Aesopic 
fable of the eagle and the fox, and Jac- 
queline de Romilly of Paris compared 


Aeschylus and Euripides with regard to their 
portrayal of violence and suffering, showing 
how Euripides’ personal achievement out- 
distanced the contemporary rationalism with 
which he was affected. H. Strasburger of 
Frankfurt analyzed Thucydides’ concept of 
history, and Claire Préaux of Brussels, in 
dealing with the changes from classical 
Greece to Hellenistic Egypt, showed how 
tradition in the latter outweighed personal 
achievement. 

Lectures on historical themes were given 
by C. Danoff of Sofia on the penetration of 
the Thracians into the Hellenic colonies on 
the western shores of the Black Sea, G. 
Novak of Belgrade on Greek colonization 
in the Adriatic, E. J. Bickerman of Columbia 
University on Hellenistic ruler worship as a 
historical problem, G. Tibiletti of Pavia on 
the comitia during the decline of the Roman 
Republic, S. L. Utchenko of Moscow on the 
Roman idea of the sovereignty of the people, 
J. Béranger of Lausanne on Roman em- 
perors as party leaders, H. G. Pflaum of 
Paris on Latin inscriptions as illustrative of 
the political and social evolution of the 
Empire, and A. Aymard of Paris on the 
Roman armies and laws of war in Im- 
perial times. 

The linguistic and ethnic relationships of 
the Minoans were discussed by C. H. Gordon 








THE Forum 


of Brandeis University and E. G. Peruzzi 
of Urbino, as were the structure of My- 
cenaean society by E. L. Bennett of the 
University of Wisconsin and L. R. Palmer 
of Oxford, and the religious aspects of 
Minoan and Mycenaean monarchy by G 
Pugliese Carratelli of Florence. C. W. Blegen 
and G. E. Mylonas lectured respectively on 
the palace of Nestor and West Messenia in 
Mycenaean times and on the walls and gates 
of Mycenae. Other lectures with archaeologi- 
cal relevance were given by P. Petsas of 
Salonika on Pella, which he regarded in 
the light of recent finds as “one of the best 
examples for the study of the relation be- 
tween tradition and personality, old and 
new,” by G. Klaffenbach of Berlin on 
Greek inscriptions, and by E. Wistrand of 
G6teborg on Virgil’s palaces in the Aeneid 
Etruscology was represented by J. Heurgon 
of Paris, whose subject was “Valeurs 
féminines et masculines dans la civilisation 
étrusque.” As for artistic themes, A. Rumpf 
of Cologne dealt with archaic and classical 
currents in Greek art, A. Garcia y Bellido 
of Barcelona with problems of Iberian art 
and R. Bianchi-Bandinelli of Rome _ with 
Roman art two generations after Wickhoff 
A linguistic topic was that of H. Thesleff of 
Helsinki on the prose variants of literary 
Doric. 

The bicentenary of Richard Porson and 
the centenary of A. E. Housman were fitting- 
ly and admirably commemorated in lectures 
delivered by Professors D. L. Page and O 
Skutsch, their present-day successors in the 
Regius Chair of Greek at Cambridge and the 
Chair of Latin in University College, Lon- 
don, respectively. There were also a Porson 
exhibition in the University of London 
Library, in addition to other features which 
included a display of recent classical publi- 
cations in the years 1955-1959, and a Hous- 
man exhibition in the Flaxman Gallery of 
University College. 

Receptions were held by Her Majesty’s 
Government at Lancaster House, St. James'’s, 
where the Minister of Education, the Right 
Honourable Geoffrey Lloyd, received the 
guests, by the Vice-Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of London and Mrs. C. F. Harris at 
the Senate House, and by the Trustees of 
the British Museum in the King’s Library, 
where there was on view an exhibition of 
rare books, papyri and manuscripts, and 
Greek and Roman antiquities. Hospitality 
was also extended by the President of the 
Congress (Dr. J. F. Lockwood, Master of 
Birkbeck College and recently Vice-Chancel- 
lor of the University of London) and the 
Organising Committee, separately and also 
together with the President and Fellows of 








the British Academy, and by University Col- 
lege. On the Wednesday afternoon there was 
a choice of excursions to Roman Veru- 
lamium, Hampton Court, Hatfield House and 
Greenwich, in the brilliant sunshine which 
characterized the best summer on record in 
the United Kingdom. 

The arrangements for the Congress were 
beyond all praise and members left with a 
deep sense of gratitude, which was felic- 
itously phrased at the closing session by 
Professor Mylonas, President of the Archae- 
ological Institute of America, to the Inter- 
national Organising Committee and notably 
to the chairman (Professor E. G. Turner), 
secretary (Dr. V. L. Ehrenberg) and assist- 
ant secretaries (Mrs. L. B. Turner and Dr. M. 
Coffey). The Congress was also ideally 
situated in the Senate House with its 
spacious halls and rooms and in its proximi- 
ty to the British Museum, bookshops and the 
libraries of the Hellenic and Roman Societies 
and the Institute of Classical Studies. But, 
amid the general enjoyment, everyone re- 
gretted the absence of Professor B. A. van 
Groningen of Leyden, who, with his wife, 
was involved in a motor accident a short 
time previously, and the illness of Professor 
Turner, who on the last morning was to 
have read Professor van Groningen’s grace- 
ful epilogue. Its message was essentially that 
of a prologue to a renewal of faith in 
classical studies and it was finely and 
effectively delivered by Professor T. B. L. 
Webster. 

The Congress was preceded by the General 


Assembly of the International Federation, 
of which the new officers (‘‘Membres du 
Bureau”) are Professors P. Romanelli of 
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Rome (President, in succession to Profes- 
sor van Groningen), T. R. S. Broughton of 
Bryn Mawr College and K. Latte of Gét- 
tingen (Vice-Presidents) and B. A. van 
Groningen and E. T. Salmon of McMaster 
University as additional members. Dr 
Juliette Ernst and Professor M. Durry of 
Paris continue as Secretary and Treasurer 
respectively. At the General Assembly the 
American Philological Association and the 
Archaeological Institute of America were 
represented by their two Presidents as dele- 
gates and by Professors G. F. Else and 
J. L. Heller respectively as _ associate 
delegates.!1 On behalf of both societies and 
with financial support from the Ford Foun- 
dation as administered by a joint committee 
of the American Council of Learned So- 
cieties and the Social Science Research 
Council, they conveyed an invitation, which 
was accepted, to the Fourth International 
Congress of Classical Studies to meet in the 
United States in 1964. The General Assembly 
expressed a preference for the traditional 
time of such meetings, but the place has still 
to be determined. The thought uppermost 
in the minds of members of both American 
societies who were present in London must 
be that, in order to emulate the success of 
the Third International Congress, we are 
faced with a high challenge, not only in 
1964, but in the intervening years. 


RoBERT J. GETTY 
University of North Carolina 


1 The writer is grateful in his capacity as Presi- 
dent of the American Philological Association as 
well as personally to the Organising Committee 
for inviting him to be present at the Congress 
and for including the members of the Associa- 
tion who participated in the program 





BEN JONSON ON SAVILE’S TACITUS 


dedicated to Sir 
learned 


BEN JONSON’S EPIGRAM 
Henry Savile, the immensely 
Elizabethan scholar who translated the 
Histories of Tacitus and wrote The End 
of Nero and Beginning of Galba to re- 
place the missing conclusion of the An- 
nals, displays not only the character- 
istic gravity and sincerity of Jonson’s 
encomiastic poetry but also the typical 
ense of appropriateness which can be 
discovered in all of his numerous bor- 
rowings from the Classics. For in this 
poem he turned to ancient history, rhet- 
orice and literary correspondence in or- 
der to find a philosophy of history which 
accorded with his own, and a statement 
of the qualities which the ideal histori- 
an should cultivate. 

First published as the ninety-fifth of 
the Epigrammes in the 1616 folio, the 
poem was quite possibly written in 1612 
after the appearance of the fourth edi- 
tion of Savile’s translation. Jonson 
makes it clear in the preface to Sejanus 
(1605) that he had scarcely glanced at 
English versions of Tacitus before this 
date, and it is not likely that poems 
written after 1612 appeared in the 1616 
folio.! The directness of his borrowing 
from Sallust’s Bellum Catilinae a 
borrowing not noted by Jonson’s edi- 
suggests the likelihood of a date 
concurrent with or just subsequent to 
Jonson’s preparations for the writing of 
(1611). In writing this poem 
Jonson utilized Sallust’s remarks on 
historiography because they were fresh 


tors 


Catiline 


in his mind as a result of recent study 

The poem begins with a fanciful con- 
which Jonson modestly apolo- 
its merely 


ceit fo 


gizes with an admission of 


metaphorical relevance 


NOTES 


If, my religion safe, I durst embrace 
That stranger doctrine of PYTHAGORAS, 
I should beleeue, the soule of TAcITVvs 
In thee, most weighty savIze, liu’d to vs 
So hast thou rendred him in all his bounds 
And all his numbers, both of sense, and 
sounds 


Jonson’s disclaimer of his belief in the 
transmigration of souls seems to in- 
crease the credibility of his vivid appre- 
ciation of what Savile had done. Jonson 
continues his praise by singling out for 
special mention Savile’s restoration of 
an account of the events which took 
place between the fall of Nero and the 
accession of Galba. What was missing 
from Tacitus Savile was able to supply 
from other sources such as Suetonius 
and Dio Cassius. Of this performance 
Jonson says, “‘I gratulate the breach, I 
grieu’d before.”’ 

For our purposes, however, it is more 
concentrate on the last 
where Jonson states 


important to 
half of the poem 
what rank history deserves in the esti- 
mation of mankind and outlines in brief 
the qualities which ought to be present 
in the historian. It has been noticed by 
Jonson’s editors (vol. 11, p. 19) that the 
last six lines of the poem para- 
phrased from Cicero’s De _ Oratore 
(2. 15. 62-63). This is where Marcus An- 


are 


tonius argues that historians have 
learned from orators how to proceed 
with their work. What Jonson takes 


f 


from the passage is not the argument of 
the speaker but the words which he 
uses to describe what historians do 


We need a man, can speake of the intents 


The councells, actions, orders, and euents 


Of state, and censure them: we need his 
pen 

Can write the things, the causes, and the 
men 

But most we need his faith (and all haue 
you) 





That dares not write things false, nor 


hide things true. 


Jonson’s editors did not notice that 
the poet also turned to Sallust for what 
comments he could find concerning the 
duties of a historian. He compares 
Savile to Sallust in that both chose to 
engage in scholarly pursuits rather than 
devote their time to the hazards of poli- 
tics. Sallust had proclaimed himself an 
impartial observer, unencumbered by 
future expectations of political success, 
undeterred by fear of reprisals, and 
unprejudiced by adherence to a partic- 
ular party: mihi a spe, metu, parti- 
bus rei publicae animus liber erat (Bel. 
Cat. 4). Jonson encourages the similar- 
ly impartial Savile to undertake the his- 
tory of his own country: 


For who can master those great parts like 
thee, 
That liu’st from hope, from feare, from 
faction free; 
That hast thy brest so cleere of present 
crimes, 
Thou need’st not shrinke at voyce of 
after-times 


The borrowing from Sallust is unmis- 
takable. 

The second of the couplets quoted 
above comes from Pliny’s letter to 
Titinius Capito concerning the choice 
of a historical subject. Pliny feels that 
he might think of himself as fitted for 
the task of writing history not only be- 
cause he is filled with the desire of 
lasting fame, but also because he can 
truthfully say that he has never done 
anything to make him fearful of pos- 
terity’s remembrance. Such a desire, 
he says, is res homine dignissima, eo 
praesertim, qui nullius sibi conscius 
culpae posteritatis memoriam 
formidet (Ep. 5. 8). 

Jonson's final debt to Sallust in this 
poem can be discovered in the follow- 
ing couplet: 


non rTe- 


Although to write be lesser then to doo, 
It is the next deed, and a great one too 


Sallust remarks in language which is 
notably similar that while historians 
do not deserve fame equal to that 
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which men of action earn by their 
deeds, still such arduous labors as 


theirs are worthy of mankind’s admira- 
tion: 

Pulchrum est bene facere rei publicae, etiam 
bene dicere haud absurdum est. Vel pace vel 
bello clarum fieri licet; et qui fecere et qui 
facta aliorum scripsere, multi laudantur. Ac 
mihi quidem tametsi haudquaquam par 
gloria sequitur scriptorem et actorem rerum, 
tamen in primis arduum videtur res gestas 
scribere. (Bel. Cat. 3) 


Jonson has condensed Sallust’s thought 
into an epigrammatic couplet. There 
can be little doubt that the couplet was 
suggested by the passage from Sallust, 
and yet it is plain that the thought in 
its present form belongs to Jonson 
alone. 


Pau. J. McGinnis 
Sacramento State College 
1 The 


given in 
pp. 14-15 


arguments in favor of this view are 
Herford-Simpson, Ben Jonson, vol. 9, 
For the text of the epigram see vol. 8 
pp. 61-62, and for the notes see vol. 11, p. 19 

It is especially curious that this borrowing 
should have been overlooked because the parallel 
between the lives of Savile and Sallust is based 
upon an autobiographical aside which appears in 
the same paragraph as Sallust’s declaration of 
his fitness as a historian 


PLATO’S MYTH OF ARISTOPHANES 
AND SHELLEY’S PANTHEA 


THE THEME of the psyche-epipsyche, 
crucial in much of Shelley’s work,! ap- 
pears first in Alastor and achieves its 
most intense development in Epipsychi- 
dion. But it is the figure of Panthea in 
Prometheus Unbound which personifies 
the theme. In the first act of the play, 
Panthea, as Prometheus’ companion, 
reflects the being of Asia, thereby sus- 
taining Prometheus in his suffering. At 
the end of the act she reminds Prome- 
theus that ‘‘Asia waits in that far In- 
dian vale,’’ which, though formerly 
is ‘‘now invested 
and herbs’’ by the 
‘transforming pres- 


‘‘desolate and frozen,”’ 
with 
powe! 


fair flowers 
of Asia’s 





ence, which would fade/ If it were min- 
gled not with thine’’ (I. 826-33). The 
speech serves as the transition to the 
second act, in which Panthea appears 
in the image of Prometheus beside 
Asia, who is at once aware of the mean- 


ing of Panthea’s presence: ‘I feel, I 
see/ Those eyes which burn through 
smiles that fade in tears,/ Like stars 


half quenched in mists of silver dew’”’ 
(II. i. 27-29). Panthea reveals to Asia 
her proleptic dream and accompanies 
her to the cave of Demogorgon. At the 
reunion of Prometheus and Asia in the 
third act, Panthea is of course present. 
Panthea’s personality is reflective 
rather than substantial in that her role 
is meaningful only in its relation to that 
of Prometheus or of Asia, though, as 
Car! Grabo pointed out, she herself does 
not understand what she reveals to ei- 
ther by this relation.* In her dramatic 
function in Prometheus Unbound, as 
the mediator between the lovers, Pan- 
thea suggests the androgynous: she par- 
takes of the nature of both lovers and 
is an image of their former union. In 
this role she is essential to the struc- 
tural unity of the play and to the revela- 
tion of the primary aspect of its mean- 
ing, cosmic unity through love. 
Although much of the function of Pan- 
thea as a character is rather apparent, 
the implications of her being become 
much clearer in terms of possible 
sources for her, particularly the myth 
of Aristophanes in Plato’s Symposium, 
which Shelley had finished translating 
shortly before he began to write the 
first act of Prometheus Unbound in the 
late summer of 1818.*° James A. Noto- 
poulos has suggested that ‘‘the lover’s 
soul for Shelley is not one but two in 
one, a conception which is rooted in 
Aristophanes’s picture of the lovers in 
the Symposium,’’+ and Newman Ivey 
White proposed that after Shelley had 
translated the Symposium, the myth 
‘‘might have reminded Mary of Alas- 
tor.”’» But no one appears to have sug- 
gested that it was a source for the char- 
acter of Panthea. The myth of Aristo- 
phanes remained 


obviously close to 





Notes 


Shelley when he turned to the first act 
of Prometheus Unbound, for here, with 
an indeterminate degree of conscious- 
ness, he created Panthea as a dramatic 


projection of the idea which Aristo- 
phanes attempts to depict in Plato’s 
Symposium. 

In Aeschylus’ Prometheus Bound, 


from which of course Shelley took the 
central situation for his own drama, the 
daughters of Oceanus are, except for 
the Leader, indistinct, serving only as 
a Chorus. In the Symposium Aristo- 
phanes records the gods’ reaction to 
man’s rebellion against heaven: 


Jupiter and the other Gods debated what 
was to be done in this emergency. For 
neither could they prevail on themselves to 
destroy them, as they had the giants, with 
thunder, so that the race should be abol- 
ished; for in that case they would be de- 
prived of the honours of the sacrifice which 
they were in the custom of receiving from 
them; nor could they permit a continuance 
of their insolence and impiety. Jupiter, with 


some difficulty having desired silence, at 
length spoke. “I think,’’ he said, “I have 
contrived a method by which we may, by 


rendering the human race more feeble, quell 
the insolence which they exercise, without 
proceeding to their utter destruction. I will 
cut each of them in half; and so they will 
at once be weaker and more useful on 
account of their numbers. They shall walk 
upright on two legs. (Shelley’s translation, 
“The Banquet”) 6 


In establishing the relation between 
Prometheus (a Titan, yet the champion 
of man) and Asia, Shelley worked out 
the means to avoid that to which he ob- 
jected in the presumed outcome of Ae- 
schylus’ lost drama, the compromise 
between Jupiter and Prometheus. Since 
the problem of Prometheus Unbound is 
the destruction of evil by good and 
since for Shelley in 1818 and 1819 the es- 
sence of good is love, it was necessary 
for him to find a means of dramatizing 
the fulfillment of love; the myth of 
Aristophanes offered one suggestion for 
this. Prometheus and Asia represent, 
among other values of course, the male 
and female principles, complementary 
forces which have been cast apart. 
Panthea is not merely the means of 











mediation between the lovers but the 
shadow of what they formerly were, 
and her being seems clearly to person- 
ify what Aristophanes describes early 
in his account of the myth: 


You ought first to know the nature of man, 
and the adventures he has gone through; for 
his nature was anciently far different from 
that which it is at present. First, then, 
human beings were formerly not divided 
into two sexes, male and female; there was 
also a third. common to both the others, the 
name of which remains, though the sex it- 
self has disappeared. The androgynous sex, 
both in appearance and in name, was com- 
mon both to male and female. (Shelley’s 
translation, ‘‘The Banquet’’)7 


But, it should be emphasized, through- 
out the action Panthea is an image re- 
flecting the past union of Prometheus 
and Asia rather than an embodiment of 
the ideal to which they aspire. She acts 
as a psychological force in the same 
way that Adam and Eve’s memories of 
a happier Eden do in the concluding 
scene of Paradise Lost, or the speaker’s 
recollections of childhood in ‘‘Ode: In- 
timations of Immortality.’’ In the con- 
clusion of Prometheus Unbound, as 
Mary Shelley reported that Shelley con- 
ceived of it, Prometheus, ‘‘unable to 
bring mankind back to primitive inno- 
cence, used knowledge as a weapon to 
defeat evil, by leading mankind beyond 


the state wherein they are _ sinless 
through ignorance, to that in which 
they are virtuous through wisdom.’’’ 


Prometheus and Asia are rejoined in a 
state transcending the earlier union of 


which Panthea’s being has been an 
image. Panthea, whose actions have 
been instrumental in the triumph of 


Prometheus and Asia, now joins them 
in the cave, but her real activity has 
ceased. 


WILLIAM H. MarSHALL 


University of Pennsylvania 


1 See especially Carlos Baker, Shelley’s Major 
Poetry: The Fabric of a Vision (Princeton, 1948). 
-Carl Grabo, ‘‘Prometheus An In- 
terpretation (Chapel Hill, N.C., 1935) p. 53 
Mary Shelley recalled that Shelley translated 
the whole of the dialogue at the Bagni di Lucca 
in 1818 (‘‘Note on the Prometheus Unbound,” The 


Unbound” 
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Poetical Works of Percy Bysshe Shelley | London 
1839) vol. 2, p. 132). He finished it by August 16 


(The Works of Percy Bysshe Shelley, ed. Roger 
Ingpen and Walter E. Peck [London, 1926-30) 
vol. 9, p. 320). Shelley began the first act of 
Prometheus Unbound about September 5 (Mary 
Shelley’s Journal, ed. Frederick L. Jones |Nor 
man, Oklahoma, 1947] p. 105), finishing it on or 
slightly before October 8 (Works, vol. 9, p. 336) 


4 James A. Notopoulos, The Platonism of Shel- 
ley: A Study of Platonism and the Poetic Mind 
(Durham, N. C., 1949) p. 280 


Newman Ivey White, Shelley (New York 


1947) vol. 2, p. 22 
6 Works, vol. 7, p. 184 
7 Works, vol. 7, p. 183 
® Poetical Works, 


vol. 2, pp. 133-34 


METAPHOR AND SIMILE IN ENNIUS 
ALTHOUGH QuINTUS ENNIUs used Greek 
originals as the bases of most of his 
dramas and treatises, his great work, 
the Annales, and his two fabulae prae- 
textae were fundamentally his own 
creations. In style as well as in subject 
matter, he went beyond the bounds of 
Hellenistic tradition in such respects 
as employing the generally non-Greek 
device of alliteration and coining new 
Furthermore he wrote descrip- 
tions in a highly metaphorical lan- 
guage. It is this last, and perhaps most 
distinctive, aspect of Ennius’ style 
that will be briefly considered here.! 
rhroughout the extant remains of En- 
nius’ work, even in the smallest frag- 


words. 


ments, one finds metaphorical lan- 
guage: the poet continually describes 
one thing in terms of another. He 


speaks of unrolling a war like a papy- 
rus (evolvere, Ann. 173), of a chariot- 
eer as a steersman (gubernator, Ann 
445).2 An army billows like a sea in its 
booty (undat, Ann. 312); Andromache 
speaks of serving out her term of hard- 
ship (exanclavi, Trag. 90). One swims, 
one simply fly, through the 
dampness of mist (Ann. 20): transnavit 
cita per teneras caliginis auras. Most 
striking is the line (Ann. 248): mulse- 
rat huc navem compulsam fluctibus 
pontus. The ‘‘milked,’’ that is, 
‘“‘gently moved’’ the ship to shore.* He 
the “damp supports (un- 


does not 


sea 


calls clouds 





derlayers) on high of the gods’’ (dewm 
sublimas umidas, Trag. 16).4 
Less unusual, but nevertheless basically 
metaphorical, are the statements: flu- 


subices 


men vomit in mare salsum (Ann. 145) 
spargere sese hastis (Ann. 160); Hel- 
lesponto pontem contendit in alto (Ann 
369): fregerit aetas (Ann. 392); Brundi- 


stum pulchro praecinctum praepete 
portu (Ann. 542); vino domiti somnoque 
sepulti (Ann. 294); animos superant 
(Ann. 198). The expressions horrescit 
telis exercitus (Ann. 380; cf. Scip. 6) 


cauponantes bellum (Ann. 187) 
respectively, from the 
similar metaphors in Iliad 13. 339 and 
Aeschylus, Septem 545.° 

Often Ennius speaks of an inanimate 
animate (Ann. 421) 
cdelum volvendus per ae- 
used 
sanguine 


and nec 


he borrowed, 


object in terms 
clamor ad 
thera vagit; vagere is 
Also: 
196); refugiat 


exalbescat 


properly 


of cows. terra suduat 
(Trag 


atque 


timido 
(Trag. 
semita stabilibat 

10) ; this 
gory, maximo saltu superavit gravidus 
the Trojan horse leaps 
over the city walls (Trag. 80). Similar- 
ly, humans are described in terms of 
inanimate objects.“ Marcus Cornelius 
Cethegus was called flos delibatus pop- 


sanguen 

29): 
(Ann. 
same cate- 


metu 
nulla pedem 
and, somewhat in 


armatts equus 


uli and Suadaeque medulla (Ann. 304- 


305). Flos here is not merely imitative 
of the Greek cliches anthos or stepha- 
nos, but a full-fledged metaphor; Cethe- 


gus is a flower picked from the people.‘ 
The term com- 
pletely original and a peculiarly Ennian 
poet uses it 
in a passage about himself (Sat. 6-7): 


medulla seems to be 


expression, for the again 


Enni poeta salve qui mortalibus 
versus propinas flammeos medullitus 


How much more powerful is the term 
medulla like ‘‘heart’’ 
"! The meta- 
and of 
taken 


than expressions 
or ‘‘very essence of being’ 
and marrow 
marrow cannot be 
total picture, nor 
the ideas in the 
effunde quadrigas, ‘‘pour 
stream of 


flowers 
and 


phors of 
flaming 
form a 

reconcile all 


together to 
can one 
line 


out like a 


irarum 
water chariots of 
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anger’’ (Ann. 550). These are not com- 
plete images, but separate metaphori- 
cal terms, superimposed upon one an- 
other, each term having its own partic- 
ula *mphasis. By using this metaphor- 
ical vocabulary, the poet says in a few 
words what the prose writer would take 
many to express. Ennius’ descriptive 
metaphors are not merely decorative; 
they are emphatic. By means of met- 
aphor the poet brings out one particula1 
aspect of an action or thing. 

It is interesting to note that Ennius’ 
formal conventional similes have the 
same emphatic qualities as his meta- 


phors. This can be seen best in the 
similes which the poet modeled on 
Greek originals. For example (Ann 


917-21): 


Et tum sicut equus qui de praesepibus 
fartus 

vincla suis Magnis animis abrupit et inde 

fert sese campi per caerula laetaque 

celso pectore; saepe iubam quassat simul 
altam; 

spiritus ex anima calida spumas agit albas 


prata 


This is parallel to Iliad 6. 506-11. The 
first lines of both versions are the 
same, but Ennius then omits the Ho- 
meric details of the water in which the 


horse bathes and his chasing of the 
mares. Moreover, he describes what 


was simply a meadow in Homer as 
caerula laetaque prata and inserts the 
elements magnis animtis, celso pectore 


and spiritus ex anima calida spumas 
agit albas to emphasize the horse’s 
spirit, which is the main purpose of 


the comparison if Ennius, like Homer 
and Vergil (Aen. 11. 492-97), used this 
simile to describe a warrior going into 
battle. Similar treatment of simile may 
be seen by comparing to Iliad 9. 4-7 
Ennius’ description of a cavalry clash 


in terms of the winds (Ann. 430-32) 
Concurrunt veluti venti quom spiritus 
Austri 
imbricitor Aquiloque suo cum flamine 


contra 


indu mari magno fluctus extollere certant 


Ennius condenses and generalizes the 


Homeric account by omitting several 











descriptive details and by replacing the 
Greek orineton and korthuetai with con- 
currere and ezxtollere certant, which 
emphasize the rushing and strife of the 
certamen. The one completely Roman 
simile which Ennius created is as con- 
densed and deliberately emphatic as 
those which he modeled on Greek orig- 
inals (Ann. 88-90): 


expectant, veluti consul quom mittere 
signum 

volt, omnes avidi spectant ad carceris oras 

quam mox emittat pictis e faucibus 
currus. 


The force of expectant is heightened 
by avidi, mox and the echoing spec- 
tant.® 

It is, of course, impossible to draw 
any positive conclusions about Ennius’ 
use of metaphor on the basis of the 
fragments of his poetry remaining to 
us. We do not know if there were dom- 
inating images or metaphorical motifs 
in the Annales or in any of his dramas. 
But even from the isolated lines that 
have come down to us, it is possible 
to say that Ennius’ diction is often 
highly metaphoric, and that his similes 
are condensed and consciously empha- 
tic. Much of the metaphorical vocabu- 
lary that Ennius created was imitated 
by Lucretius, by Vergil and even by 
Ovid. Certainly in respect to poetic lan- 
guage Ennius may be considered the 
father of Latin literature. 


Mary R. LeEFKowITz 
Radcliffe Graduate School 


1 There do not appear to be any previous spe- 
cific considerations of Ennius’' use of metaphor 
A list of compound words coined by Ennius may 


be found in N. Drabkin, The Medea Exsul of 
Ennius (Geneva, N.Y., 1937) pp. 76-77 and in F 
Bignoli, Quaestiones Ennianae (Rome, 1937) pp 


33-35. A recent study of Ennius’ art is contained 
in S. Mariotti, Lezioni su Ennio (Pesaro, 1951) 
pp. 99-142 

The enumeration of fragments is that given in 


E. H. Warmington, Remains of Old Latin (Cam- 
bridge, Mass. [Loeb Classical Library] 1935) 
vol. 1, pp. 1-465. Ann. stands for fragments from 


the Annales, Trag. for those from Ennius’ fabulae 
and tragedies, Scip. for fragments of the poem 
Scipio, Sat. for those from his Saturae 

Cf. Lucr. 4. 138; Verg. Aen. 7. 34 

‘Following Festus’ 


interpretation, cited in J 


Vahlen, Ennianae Poesis 


(Leipzig, 1903) p. 119 

5 (F.] Skutsch, ‘‘Ennius"’ in RE, V (10), 2611-13 

6 Perhaps Ennius described humans in terms of 
animals also, which would explain the confusing 
quadrupes eques, Ann. 256, but compare Aulus 
Gellius 18. 5 ; 

7 W. Beare in ‘‘Flos delibatus populi, Suadaeque 
medulla’’ CR 40 (1920) 192 suggests that Suadae 
here means sweetness (cf. he-ditis) rather than 
Persuasion, which would fit flos better. But there 
is no definite confirmation for this view; see A 
Walde, Lateinisches Etymologisches Worterbuch 
(Heidelberg, 1954) vol. 2, p. 153 

® Perhaps the same emphatic tendencies can be 
seen in Ann. 388-89, where Ennius compares his 
old age to that of a horse victorious at Olympus 
using the word senium itself in the simile 


Reliquiae, 2nd ed 


REPRESENTATIVE CLAUSES 
WITH “WHAT” 


THERE IS a persistent and understand- 
able confusion, especially for writers 
of Latin, between such clauses as A 
I give you WHAT I HAvE and B. I tell 
you wHaT I HAVE. The standard defini- 
tion of these clauses would be ‘‘rela- 
tive’’ and ‘‘indirect question’’ clauses, 
respectively. The latter term especially 
arouses suspicion and alarm, as so 
loose an expression might well do. 

The closer the scrutiny, the more 
subtle appears the distinction between 
the two types. With a provisional title of 
Representative or Referential Clauses 
to cover both types, we shall try to 
show the development of each type and 
to indicate some criteria for differen- 
tiation. 

A. Verbs of 
ing clauses referring to things 
Consider the progression: 

I give you the book 
specifically named; 

I give you the book that I have here 
Further identification by a descriptive 
clause; 

I give 
Object is 


the same descriptive clause; 


physical action govern- 
events 


The object is 


here 
with 


I have 
pronoun, 


that which 


replaced by 


you 


I give you what I have here. ‘‘What”’ 
‘that which.”’ 
last illustration 


form of 
the 


is a collapsed 
The ‘‘what’’ in 
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makes all the trouble. It might be 
noted, as a further complication, that 
although ‘‘which I have here’’ was an 
adjective-clause, ‘‘what I have here’”’ 
(through the fusion of ‘‘that’’ with 
‘‘which’’) has become a noun-clause. 
The possibilities of confusion are there- 
by increased. 

B. Verbs of mental action governing 
clauses representing questions, ideas 
propositions. Consider the progression: 

I tell you I am called John. Exact con- 
tent of the statement is given; 

I tell you my name. Noun is an ab- 


straction of my statement, recording 
the topic of the statement; 

I tell you what my name is. The 
clause ‘‘my name’’; it too is an ab- 


straction, giving the topic of my state- 
ment. 

The form of the last illustration is 
the significant point. It appears that 
quasi-interrogative clauses like this are 
of frequent occurrence in European 
languages. They doubtless develop from 
the true Indirect Question, e.g., ‘‘he 
asks what my name is.”’ In such 
an Indirect Question, of course, the 
query must be an abstraction, since 
the actual content of the expected an- 
swer can as yet be referred to only. 
In the form ‘I tell him what my name 
is,’’ the turn of the expression perhaps 
implies that a question has been put; 
but the reference to the reply is made 
after the formal pattern of the reported 
question, and it records, not the infor- 
mation given, but only the nature of 
the information. 

In the expressions, then, “‘I give you 
what I have here’ and “I tell what 
my name is,’’ the what-clauses are 
alike as being representative; the first 
stands for a thing and contains a brief 
description; the second stands for a 
proposition (‘‘I am called John’’) and 
alludes to the nature of that proposi- 
tion but not its content. 

In the illustrations used, the govern- 
ing verbs have been roughly defined 
as verbs of physical action and mental 
action, respectively. There are border- 
line verbs which need some scrutiny: 
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‘IT see what you see’’ may mean (a) 
My eyes note what your eyes note, (b) 
I understand the nature of your per- 
ception. ‘‘He said what he was told to 
say’? may mean (a) He uttered the 
obligatory words, (b) He explained the 
nature of his instructions. ‘‘He said 
what he thought of me’’ may mean 
(a) He put into words his thoughts, 
(b) He explained his opinion. ‘‘He ex- 
plained his duties’’ may mean (a) He 
recapitulated the list of his duties, (b) 
He explained the nature of his duties. 
“T understand what they say’’ may 
mean (a) Their words (language) are 
intelligible to me, (b) I grasp the im- 
port of their words. ‘‘I remember what 
was said’’ may mean (a) I recall the 
words, (b) I bear in mind the purport 
of the message. 

The A-type of our original illustra- 
tion, and the (a) sentences above in- 
volve a governing verb of physical 
sensory action and a what-clause that 
represents a thing/event; the what- 
clause is a descriptive, adjective clause, 
in so far as it is a condensed form of a 
(that) which-clause. 

Our B-type, and the (b) sentences 
above are governed by a verb of men- 
tal action. Some mental analysis or ex- 
position is involved. The clauses are 
indirect-interrogative in form and in 
substance are abstractions (second-or- 
der propositions, if I take the philoso- 
phers’ meaning correctly) and report 
the topic or nature of a thought or 
proposition. For the writer of Latin, 
they are indicative and subjunctive 
clauses, respectively. 


H. L. Tracy 
Queen’s University 


OVID AND FAUSTUS: 
THE NOCTIS EQUI 


SCHOLARS WHO worRK with English Ren- 
aissance literature are confronted at 
every turn with the necessity of recog- 
nizing and annotating quotations from 





and allusions to Latin literature. This 
has, indeed, become almost a mechani- 
cal process, a puzzle-solving game. Un- 
fortunately in too many cases, the 
scholar is content to note the borrowing 
as just that, a learned bit of theft. Far 
too often, little attention is paid to the 
most important aspect of this borrow- 
ing, which is what one literature con- 
tributes to another. In other words, why 
this or that particular passage? What 
specific contribution does the Latin or 
Greek author have to make? Since the 
use made of the classical author is us- 
ually in the exemplum or exemplary- 
figure tradition, the quotation is quite 
likely to be the climactic passage, the 
heart of the matter. The observations 
above are, of course, not new, but only 
too often even the practising critic is 
content’ to look upon these quotations 
and allusions as learned lumber. 

I have chosen Christopher Marlowe 
for an exercise in illustration. Of all 
dramatic writers of the Renaissance, 


only Ben Jonson perhaps is more acute- 


ly meaningful in his use of the Classics. 
Of Marlowe’s plays, Doctor Faustus is 
without doubt the play in which Mar- 
lowe is most concerned with the classi- 
cal tradition. And the line I have chosen 
from Faustus is, I believe, the most 
meaningful single line in the play. The 
line is a purposefully inaccurate quota- 
tion from Marlowe’s favorite author, 
Ovid. ! 

A great part of the dramatic impact 
of Act V, scene ii of Marlowe’s Doctor 
Faustus, and indeed of the whole play, 
depends upon a quotation or, rather, an 
adaptation from Ovid’s Amores 1. 13. 40: 
O lente, lente currite, noctis equi! The 
line is isolated in the passage, and as a 
result attention is focused upon its emo- 
tional content; the line gathers to itself 
all the import of Faustus’ desperate sit- 
uation. The original line in Ovid reads 
Clamares, ‘‘lente currite, noctis equi,’’ 
and the reason for Marlowe’s changes 
from the original are obvious. He length- 
ens the exclamation itself partially for 
the sake of the meter and partially to 
secure additional emphasis on the cry 


itself, adding the O and repeating the 
word lente, thereby increasing the note 
of desperation, and, as we shall see, 
irony in the line. 

The significance of this line has been 
the subject of several remarks by crit- 
ics of Marlowe, who have usually noted 
the irony of the quotation because, of 
course, in Ovid’s poem the line contains 
the poet’s suggestion that the dawn god- 
dess Aurora, if in the embraces of he: 
lover Cephalus instead of her poor hus- 
band Tithonus, would plead with the 
steeds of night to run more slowly. The 
line, then, refers to the all-too-short 
night of love. Faustus, naturally, refers 
to his life, which will be ended upon the 
stroke of midnight. The usual comment 
upon the line speaks of Faustus as ‘‘the 
humanist to the last,’’ or of the ‘‘scholar 
turned sensualist.”’ 

It appears to this writer that the full 
ironic implication and appropriateness 
of the quotation is not completely real- 
ized nor is ever likely to be. For one 
hesitates to suggest as much as one 
would like, and as much as a reading 
of the passage in the Amores might sug- 
gest. For, considering the importance 
of the line for the climactic scene, and 
considering Marlowe’s intimate ac- 
quaintance with Ovid, over-reading 
would seem almost impossible, though 
many may regard the following re- 
marks as accomplishing just that. 

Marlowe chose this line most care- 
fully as, in effect, embodying the irony 
and shame of Faustus’ situation and the 
tragedy of his life. The images of night 
and love retained by the quotation ap- 
ply equally well to Faustus and to Au- 
rora. Faustus pleads for an extension of 
the night which is, metaphorically, his 
life, ‘‘benighted,’’ devoid of the grace of 
God. And the cry of the lover in Faus- 
tus’ mouth is most ironically appropri- 
ate, for Faustus is the hardened sen- 
sualist, in love with his life of powe1 
and sensuality for which he has will- 
ingly sacrificed his soul. In Ovid's 
poem, Aurora has sacrificed her honor 
and obligation to poor Tithonus in order 


to seek younger lovers. The note of 
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shame which Ovid introduces into this 
passage could not have been lost on 
Marlowe, though it appears in Faustus’ 
speech only upon recollection of the 
original. Faustus’ life, then, has been a 
‘night of love,’’ an orgy of power-lust, 
which will be ended all too quickly by 
the onrushing noctis equi which he des- 
perately and vainly attempts to stay 

Donatp C. BAKER 


University of Mississippi 
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Now hast thou but one bare hour to live 

And then thou must be damn'd perpetually! 

Stand still, you ever moving spheres of heaver 

That time may cease, and midnight never come 

Fair Nature's eye, rise, rise again, and make 

Perpetual day; or let this hour be but 

A year, a month, a week, a natural day 

That Faustus may repent and save his soul! 

O lente, lente currite, noctis equi 

The stars move still, time runs 
strike 


the clock will 


The devil will come, and Faustus must be 
damn'd 
V, ii, 138-448, The Tragical History of Doctor 


Faustus, ed. F. S. Boas, 2nd ed 





THE MARRIAGE OF MEGACLES 


JAMES W. ALEXANDER 


M*x ASPECTS of the arrangements 
Cleisthenes of Sicyon made for 
the marriage of his daughter Agariste 
are rather more spectacular than ro- 
mantic, and modern interpretations 


usually question the tyrant’s motives in 


favoring a suitor, and ascribe to him 
more concern over the political and 
economic expansion of Sicyon than fa- 
therly solicitude for his daughter’s hap- 
piness. Except for the fact of the mar- 
riage, Grote dismissed the whole story 
as another of the extravagant fabrica- 
tions of Herodotus, in imitation of the 
epic story of Helen’s wooing.! His 
rather snide inference, so appropriate 
to the successful Victorian banker, 
that the importance attached to the 
marriage by the father must indicate 
that Agariste was his heiress, ‘‘not to 
his power, but to his wealth,’’ may un- 
derlie the theories of economic deter- 
mination which have ensnarled the 
whole story. How and Wells will accept 
the wedding itself as ‘‘doubtless histor- 
ical,’’ but remark, without specifying 
just what is meant, ‘‘the details are 
obviously fictitious.’’” 

Fortunately, it is not now so fashion- 
able (or so easy) to remove the his- 
torical problems found in Herodotus 
by accusing him of slanting his story 
one way or the other. We cannot reject 


the stories of Herodotus on the simple 
grounds of an ‘‘Alemeonid bias,’’ and 
find him guilty of inventing or embel- 
lishing his account to glorify the famous 
Athenian house. The danger of such an 
interpretation may well be illustrated 
by the story under’ consideration, 
which appeared to Grote ‘‘Drest up ap- 
parently by some ingenious Athenian as 
a compliment to the Alcmaeonid lin- 
eage of this city,’’* but which on the 
other hand offered Ure+ the opportunity 
of suggesting that Herodotus (and Eph- 
orus) gave a “less favorable account’’ 
of the Sicyonian tyrants, because his 
source was aristocratic and anti-tyran- 
nical. The audience for whom Herodo- 
tus wrote must have been singularly 
obtuse if it saw how the historian could 
deliver a graceful compliment by treat- 
ing less favorably the ancestor of one 
of the greatest Athenian families of his 
time. There is nothing — or not much 

improbable in the story as Herodotus 
tells it, and as McGregor® pointed out, 
if Cleisthenes did arrange the mar- 
riage of his daughter and only child in 
epic fashion, we have a fine example 
of the magnificence of a tyrant’s court. 
We should expect here hospitality on a 
grand scale and lavishness which his 
descendants Pericles and Alcibiades in- 
herited. After all, Herodotus possibly 
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knew the sons and daughters of Aga- 
riste; certainly he could have known the 
grandchildren. To think that the proud 
members of the family would counte- 
nance a cavalier treatment of their dis- 
tinguished ancestor strains credulity far 
more than a simple acceptance of the 
story. 

Herodotus is the only ancient source 
to tell the story of the marriage in de- 
tail, and we may review it briefly from 
his account. On the occasion when 
Cleisthenes won the chariot race at 
Olympia, he caused a public proclama- 
tion to be made, inviting Greeks from 
wherever to come as suitors for his 
daughter’s hand for an extended visit 
to his court; all would remain for a 
year after which the espousal would 
take place. After taking note of the in- 
evitable foot course and _ wrestling 
ground made ready by the host to en- 
tertain (and perhaps test) his guests, 
Herodotus goes on to list the suitors, 
but Megacles of Athens finally emerg- 
es successful. We presume the others 
left happily enough with the talent of 
silver as guest gift from Cleisthenes. 
Hippocleides at least ‘‘didn’t care,’’ and 
as he was to become a favorite of Pisis- 
tratus, it is perhaps just as well he 
had no alliance with the tyrant of Sicy- 
on, whose close ties with Delphi hang 
in the background. 

Now it is with the list of suitors that 
we are primarily concerned. There are 
thirteen in all: two from Italy, two from 
northwestern Greece, four from the 
Peloponnesus, two from Athens, and 
one each from Eretria, Thessaly and 
the land of the Molossians. It has been 
common among commentators on Her- 
odotus and historians of the period to 
see in the list some indication of the 
political and economic policy of Cleis- 
thenes; in general the idea is that he 
would have been favorably disposed 
towards those places from which suit- 
ors came, or at least interested in the 
possibility of exploitation of a close 
family relationship. A simple and un- 
statement of this attitude 
the authoritative Cam- 


equivocal 


comes from 


JAMES W. ALEXANDER 


bridge Ancient History:® ‘‘We can best 
gauge the influence of Sicyon from the 
account of the wooing of Cleisthenes’ 
daughter and heiress, Agariste.’’ Varia- 
tions on this theme run far afield. The 
marriage festivities supply the evi- 
dence for reconstructing the underlying 
policy of the tyrant; then that assumed 
policy is taken as a basis for interpret- 
ing various other activities of Cleis- 
thenes, for instance his part in the so- 
called First Sacred War, his quarrel 
with Argos, his relations with Corinth 
and so on. Using mainly the circum- 
stances surrounding the marriage, Mc- 
Gregor came to the conclusion that 
Cleisthenes ‘‘is revealed as a powerful 
despot, pursuing a vigorous and contin- 
uous western maritime policy.’’? Later 
in the same article’ he makes a guard- 
ed but suggestive statement that ‘‘It is 
far from improbable that Cleisthenes 
borrowed the aspirations of Pheidon 
(for western expansion). ... At any 
rate we may watch for further indica- 
tions of Cleisthenes’ ambitions in the 
west.”’ 

The same point of view underlies the 
account of Sicyon in the recent mono- 
graph of Andrewes, The Greek Ty- 
rants:” ‘‘The list of thirteen suitors 
from twelve cities shows the extent of 
Cleisthenes’ influence . . . it includes 
suitors from the Greek West, but none 
from the eastern side of the Aegean.!" 
Cleisthenes’ interests tended west- 
wards’’ — and then Andrewes goes on 
to use this observation as explaining 
the motives of Cleisthenes in the Sacred 
War. 

Forrest!! has a very provocative ac- 
count of the career of Cleisthenes, par- 
ticularly his motives in the Sacred War. 
Here again we find the suitor list used 
as a primary source of evidence fo! 
the tyrant’s policy. The fact that some 
cities, for example Corinth and Thebes, 
did not send suitors has even been ta- 
ken as strongly suggesting if not prov- 
ing hostility between Sicyon and those 
places, and a hypothetical series of al- 
liances or mésalliances is thereby pro- 
duced. 
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Such inferences are, I believe, 
strained, and in the absence of other 
evidence, the list of suitors proves noth- 
ing about Cleisthenes’ political aspira- 
tions. We have here the simple fact 
that a group of eligible men thought 
Agariste worth trying for, and that 
Cleisthenes, with characteristic good 
judgment, welcomed and entertained 
them in epic fashion, though he kept a 
watchful eye on his daughter’s welfare 
just the same. 

Much has been made of the fact that 
so many of the suitors came from west- 
ern Greece.!* As a matter of fact only 
five of the group of thirteen should 
really be so identified. To Smindyrides 
of Sybaris and Damasus of Siris!* we 
may add Amphimnestus of Epidamnus, 
Alcon of the country of the Molossians 
and Males of Aetolia. We know little in 
detail about any of these. Males was 
the brother of Titormus, who, despite 
his great strength (according to one 
suspicious account!4 he defeated Milo), 
wished to avoid his fellowman and with- 
drew into the wilds of Aetolia. At least 
there is no indication here that any- 
thing at all was to be gained by an 
alliance with such a misanthropic fam- 
ily. There was indeed some doubt that 
the Aetolians ought to be called Greeks 
at all.15 Their language was quite 
strange to Thucydides, and in Athens 
there was the popular belief that they 
ate their meat raw.!6 

Surely anyone as energetic as Cleis- 
thenes would not have deliberately 
chosen Smindyrides as a possible son- 
in-law. It might be that his thousand 
slaves, fishermen, fowlers and cooks!7 
were rather impressive, but his luxury 
was a matter of jest and invective 
rather than a recommendation. He was 
said never to have seen the sun rise 
or set for twenty years,!*% so unaccus- 
tomed he was to the habits of ordinary 
men; he claimed he felt tired at just 
seeing someone hard at work in the 
fields, and he was very much upset be- 
cause the rose petals of his couch were 
crumpled. 

We know nothing further of the can- 


didate from Epidamnus. The city was 
of course a colony of Corcyra, and 
seems to have had close relations with 
Corinth, now somewhat hostile to Cleis- 
thenes. Epidamnus was valuable as a 
post of access to silver mines at Damas- 
tion; otherwise it had chiefly been im- 
portant as the western head of an im- 
portant trade route overland through 
Lyncestis to Macedonia. This position 
had been threatened a few years earlier 
when Periander established Apollonia 
as a rival to Epidamnus in the western 
end. Whatever advantages might come 
from an alliance with Epidamnus would 
suggest interests in East Greece at least 
as much as West Greece, and any ex- 
ploitation of Epidamnus would neces- 
sarily involve the eclipse of Corinth. 

Damasus of Siris and Alcon of the 
Molossians are otherwise obscure. The 
Molossians at least called themselves 
Greeks, and their kings claimed to be 
descended from Achilles.?° But if Cleis- 
thenes intended to strengthen his des- 
potism from this quarter, he would have 
been disappointed, for the Molossians 
were used to quite a limited monarchy, 
in which the power of the king was held 
in check by the people.*! 

But what are we to make of these five 
suitors from the west? Does their pres- 
ence at Sicyon indicate any westward 
yearnings on the part of the tyrant? 
Can we use this group to support the 
idea that the activities of the career of 
Cleisthenes, such as his part in the 
First Sacred War, his institution of 
games at Sicyon, his so-called anti-Do- 
rian and anti-Argive policy, are all a 
part of a vast imperialistic scheme to 
rival Corinth and others who had lucra- 
tive commercial interests towards the 
western Greeks? Such an idea is draw- 
ing too much out of what was after all 
a festive ceremony. Even if such a 
purpose had been in Cleisthenes’ mind, 
it would have been only a passing idea, 
for there is no other indication what- 
ever at any time in his life that he had 
any relations at all with any of these 
areas, nor indeed any clear evidence 
that he was positively concerned in any 
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way with expansion towards the west 
If we could assume a policy of western 
expansion, then this part of the list of 
suitors might just possibly be taken as 
consistent with such a policy. But if 
Cleisthenes was showing favor to cer- 
tain cities for this purpose, surely he 
could have chosen some others better 
suited as allies. 

We still have eight other suitors who 
have no direct connection with the west. 
Though many interesting problems con- 
cerning these eight might come up for 
discussion, we may pass over them 
quickly here, as the main purpose of 
this paper is to suggest how inappropri- 
ate the marriage list is as evidence of 
political exploitation on the part of 
Cleisthenes, and how in particular the 
list of suitors does not offer any real 
indication of a policy of western ex- 
pansion. 

The group from the Peloponnesus of- 
fer problems of their own. About the 
two from Arcadia we know nothing 
more than the meager identification 
supplied by Herodotus. Amiantus was 
son of Lycurgus, and came from Trape- 
zus. Laphanes, an Azenian of Paeus, is 
equally obscure, though Herodotus adds 
the tantalizing note that his father had 
entertained the Dioscuri, a visit which 
is open to some doubt and in any case 
does not appear to be otherwise at- 
tested. However attractive the individ- 
uals may have been, it is hard to see 
what advantage Cleisthenes could have 
reaped from the cultivation of friends 
in the isolation of Arcadia. 

It was of course as victor at the 
Olympic festival that Cleisthenes an- 
nounced the approaching betrothal of 
his daughter, and his long interest and 
direct concern with the athletic festi- 
vals, both as participator and adminis- 
trator, are well-known. When we find 
that from Elis came Onomastus, son of 


Agaeus, here at last appears the pos- 
sibility that there may be a political 
of this suitor. An 
will 
show that any such deduction is ques- 
tionable. The date of the particular fes- 


overtone in the visit 


examination of the circumstances 
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tival when the invitation to the suitors 
was extended is not definitely indicated. 
Various dates from 580 to 568 have 
been proposed and there seems to be 
no valid evidence to substantiate any 
one specific year. But for a period of 
23 Olympiads the Eleians had lost the 
presidency of the games, from 660 to 
572 inclusive, to the Pisatans; they re- 
gained control at the end of this period, 
that is for the games held in 568, with 
the aid of Sparta. Regardless of chro- 
nology, there was no love lost between 
Sparta and Sicyon. So if Cleisthenes 
was seeking any political preferment 
through the Olympic festival, he would 


certainly have favored the Pisatans 
over the Eleians. One commentator? 
recognized a paradox here and ex- 


plained it by supposing that it is ‘‘at 
least not impossible that the suitor from 
Elis was actually a Pisatan, who could 
loosely be termed Eleios by Herodo- 
tus.’’ This is loose indeed; Herodotus 
certainly knew who the Eleians were, 
and he had just spoken of their having 
lost the presidency of the games. The 
only satisfactory assumption is that 
Cleisthenes had no thought for political 
significance here, but welcomed an El- 
eian as he welcomed others as a pos- 
sible suitor for Agariste. 

The suitor whose presence has caused 
most surprise was Leocedes, called by 
Herodotus son of the tyrant Pheidon of 
Argos. This identification presents a 
chronological problem which appears 
to be unsolvable with our present knowl- 
edge. There seems to be no doubt that 
Pheidon lived much too early to have 
a marriageable son in the sixth cen- 
tury. Here it is apparent that Herodo- 
tus just made a mistake or that we 
have to do with some textual problem 


which is not clear. The matter does 
not concern us now, for the real crux 
is that we find at the court of Cleis- 
thenes a suitor from Argos, and if any- 


thing seemed positive about the policy 
of the Sicyonian tyrant, his enmity to 
Argos stands out. Hence an. attempt to 
reconcile an Argive suitor with a 


scheme to strengthen political allian- 
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ces borders on the impossible. Some?4 
have just thrown him out altogether, 
for after all he makes the rather in- 
convenient thirteenth guest and was 
said to be anomalous as the only 
Dorian present. The last observation is 
not necessarily true, as there is no rea- 
son for not thinking some of the others 
are Dorians, for instance the suitor 
from Epidamnus. Another solution is by 
a complex arrangement of the usual 
chronology so that we have the be- 
trothal festivities before any hostility 
towards Argos developed.?4 Though this 
is not impossible, it crowds into the 
last five years or so of Cleisthenes’ life 
the war with Argos and all the other 
anti-Dorian activities, including the at- 
tempted removal of Adrastus, the 
changing of the Dorian names of Sicy- 
onian tribes and the cessation of Ho- 
meric recitals in Sicyon. This idea 
places the Delphic rebuke to Cleis- 
thenes late in his life, though from other 
sources Cleisthenes seems to be on good 
terms with the oracle at the end of 
his life.2° If we fail to see in the mar- 
riage arrangements any indication of 
political machinations, the solution is 
a simple and obvious one. When Cleis- 
thenes made his announcement, the war 
with Argos was certainly not going on. 
Leocedes, whoever was his parent, de- 
cided to go to Sicyon, and Cleisthenes, 
whether hostile to Argos or not, took 
him in as any good host would have 
done. In any case, Leocedes did not 
win the bride, and I suspect Cleisthenes 
never expected him to. 

Going further east, we find Lysanias, 
suitor from Eretria, while the city was 
still prosperous, as Herodotus wryly re- 
marks. It strains credulity as well as 
chronology to see in the presence of 
this Eretrian any survival of the Eret- 
rian alliance during the Lelantine War. 
Sybaris, it is true, had been a member 
of that group, but, on the other hand, 
Thessaly was an ally of Chalcis, and 
Thessaly, as we shall see, sends a suit- 
or too. The interests of Eretria had 


been eastwards, and if a suitor from 
here had any political significance, it 
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could scarcely have been in aiding 
Cleisthenes in any westward expansion. 

The Thessalian was Diactorides of the 
famous Scopad family. It is just pos- 
sible that the presence of a Thessalian 
was due to the alliance between Cleis- 
thenes and Eurylochus, Thessalian gen- 
eral during the First Sacred War, 
though we know of no connection of the 
Scopads with the war itself. Thessaly 
was notoriously uninterested in com- 
merce or colonization, and again, it 
seems scarcely credible that Cleis- 
thenes could have seen in a Thessalian 
an instrument of his expansion — west- 
ward or eastward. 

Finally we reach the two suitors who 
came from Athens. Hippocleides, son of 
Tisander, was the favored candidate un- 
til his grotesque dance. The relationship 
of Hippocleides to Cypselus counts for 
little, as Cleisthenes was not on friend- 
ly terms with Corinth at this time, nor 
were the Cypselids still in power. His 
presence then shows no covert designs 
on the part of Cleisthenes. 

The most significant of all the suit- 
ors, because he was after all the suc- 
cessful one, was Megacles, member of 
the famous Alcmeonid family, and an- 
cestor of so many important Athenians 
of later times. If we ask whether there 
was any ulterior motive in his presence 
in Sicyon, we need only to remember 
that the father of Megacles, Alcmeon, 
had fought with Cleisthenes during the 
First Sacred War. But it is most un- 
likely that Megacles was _ received, 
much less, ultimately chosen, because 
of some opportunism of Cleisthenes. In 
the first place, the Alcmeonid family 
at this time was by no means at the 
height of its power. It was theoretically 
still under a curse as a result of the 
Cylonian affair. Whatever fortune the 
family may have secured from Lydia 
or otherwise would have been no det- 
riment, but the family’s position in 
Athens was at best insecure, 
to be shown in the rise of Pisistratus 
to power a few years later. Though 
the family was probably on friendly 
terms with Delphi, there is no in- 


as was 
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dication at this time of those close 
associations with the oracle that were 
to be so significant in the later years 
of the century. Unless we are to ascribe 
to Cleisthenes more than an ordinary 
prescience, there is no way in which 
Megacles would have appeared extraor- 
dinary, and certainly he could have 
offered little to aid Cleisthenes in any 
policy of expansion; and in fact he did 
not do so. We need to remember that 
at this time Athens was itself in a 
state of near-anarchy. The laws of So- 
lon had failed to effect the reform which 
could lend any degree of stability to the 
city, either political or economic. The 
archonship had broken down again and 
again, Attica was torn by factional 
strife that had already existed for gen- 
erations. The city had taken next to no 
part in the movement of colonization 
which gave prominence to so many cit- 
ies in the early sixth century. Any idea 
of the supremacy of Athens in cultural, 
political, economic and military affairs 
of Greece could only come later. Real- 
istically then, Cleisthenes had nothing 
to gain by an alliance within this city, 
except perhaps knowing that he would 
not have an impoverished son-in-law. 

In summary, then, there is nothing 
in the list of suitors to suggest that 
Cleisthenes was deliberately using the 
marriage of his daughter to cement al- 
liances to strengthen his own position, 
nor do the suitors show that Cleisthenes 
was any more interested in the west 
than in the east; in fact, if any infer- 
ence could correctly be drawn, his in- 
terests would obviously lie in the older 
established areas of continental Greece. 
As a matter of fact, it would be hard 
to pick any group from sixth-century 
Greece less well qualified to serve an 
ambitious tyrant bent on a policy of 
territorial aggrandizement and econom- 
ic exploitation. Herodotus’ enchanting 
story, certainly grounded in actual 
events, has been turned inside-out to 
try to find political significance in quite 
an every-day affair. All we need to do 
is to see Cleisthenes, a tyrant but a 
good one, rounding out a full life by 
arranging a suitable marriage for his 
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daughter; and to hope that he lived to 
see the birth of his grandson who was 
to bear his name and make that name 
famous as Law Giver to Athens and the 
democratic world. 

University of Georgia 
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THIS SECOND sURVEY of articles on classical 
subjects in non-classical periodicals is rather 
a mixed grill. A few are exceptionally good, 
many are useful and a few rather pointless. 
The need continues for the interpretation 
of the Classics and is being sporadically 
filled by authors, usually not classicists un- 
fortunately, in such journals as The Journal 
of General Education and The Virginia 
Quarterly as well as some English ones 
such as History Today. Source hunting 
continues but only occasionally does an au- 
thor show a glimmering of what to do with 
the source. Most journals need cogent, per- 
suasive interpreters whose skill in the use 
of the English language equals their knowl- 
edge. 


ABBOTT, WALTER M., s.J., ‘‘Danger: Too Little 
Latin,’’ America 100 (1959) 422-24. 
Although Classics teachers are quite famil- 
iar with the information of this brief survey 
of the depressing state of Latin enrollment 
in the public schools throughout the nation, 
the general public often is not. Fr. Abbott 
foresees the decline of the “humanistic 
tradition’’ of scholarship in the United States 
and the failure of a supply of scholars as 
results of the perilous decline in Latin en- 
rollment. He does not suggest any means for 
changing the present trend. 


*‘Mourning Becomes 
Modern Drama 1 


ASSELINEAU, ROGER, 
Electra as a Tragedy,” 
(1958) 143-50. 

Had the author contented himself with point- 
ing out parallels between O'Neill's drama 
and Aeschylus’ Oresteia, the article would 
have been much improved. Asselineau as- 
serts that Mourning Becomes Electra is 
the better play, for it follows, in the char- 
acter of Lavinia, Aristotle’s notion of trag- 
edy as modified by A. C. Bradley. Modern 
psychological attitudes supplant the Greek 
idea of Fate so that the modern play has 
a meaning deeper than that which appears 
in the ‘‘action” (plot?), for it concerns the 
clash and inner struggle of good and evil 
forces. Furthermore it is a Christian play, 
as the sense of sin, the attempt to repossess 
Eden and the names of the characters 
imply. 

Not only does the author fail to under- 
stand the Poetics but also the Oresteia. 
Further, in his yoking of Aristotle and Brad- 
ley he demonstrates what is wrong with 
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eclectic theories of the drama. Next he uses 
his theory of drama as a bed of Procrustes 
upon which he wracks the play. Finally, 
inveigled by the obvious devices O'Neill 
uses he does not perceive the faults in 
Mourning Becomes Electra which prevent 
it from ranking with the great dramas of 
the world. 


Bacon, HELEN H., ‘‘Socrates Crowned,’’ The 
Virginia Quarterly Review 35 (1959) 415-30 
The author examines the dramatic structure 
of the Symposium to answer the question of 
why the dialogue concludes with Dionysus 
and not Eros. Miss Bacon demonstrates 
that Socrates as Eros is a greater poet than 
Aristophanes and Agathon and hence wins 
the crown of the god of the theater. An 
interesting article for its discussion of the 
way to approach a Platonic dialogue and 
thus to solve some of the problems which 
appear in the dialogues. The article, prob- 
ably through no fault of the author, would 
have been even more valuable had it been 
documented. 


Bapian, E., ‘‘Antiochus Epiphanes and the 
Rebirth of Judaea,’’ History Today 9 (1959) 
415-24. 

An interesting and popular article about the 
efforts of Antiochus Epiphanes to Hellenize 
his dominions, an attempt which led to the 
revolt in Judaea under the Maccabees who 
reasserted Jewish law and the Jewish re 
ligion in their traditional form 
Bapian, E., “Cicero, Words and Illusions,” 
History Today 9 (1959) 13-21 

A general article suitable especially fo: 
background reading in high school. The au 
thor discusses Cicero’s attempt to preserve 
the Roman republican oligarchy. This at- 
tempt foundered on the “reality’’ of the 
Second Triumvirate as Cicero discovered to 
his cost 


and Catul- 
(1959) 


“Cummings 
Notes 74 


SHERIDAN, 
Modern Language 


BAKER, 
lus,”’ 
231-34. 
Baker demonstrates the use Cummings 
makes of Catullus 3 in “O pr” (number 249 
of Cummings’ Collected Poems) 


Batspon, J. P. V. D., “‘Women in Republi- 
can Rome,"’ History Today 9 (1959) 455-61 
Although the title promises much, the author 
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contents himself with a gossipy record of 
some of the more vigorous ladies of Rome 
in the last century of the Republic. 
He missed a good opportunity to survey the 
position of women in Rome. 


BARRETT, WILLIAM, ‘‘Homer and Greek Re- 
ality,’’ Chicago Review 43, No. 2 (Summer, 
1959) 39-48. 

Inspired by the first chapter of E. Auer- 
bach’s Mimesis, Barrett explores the con- 
sequences of Auerbach’s argument on the 
differences in the presentation of reality by 
Homer and the authors of the book of 
Genesis. Most interesting is the discussion 
of ‘“‘being’’ in Homer which means, accord- 


ing to Barrett, to be fully present in a 
world of things which are fully present. 
This “present’’ is a substantial and self- 


contained reality. The past is external to it 
though it has causal relation to the present 
and leaves a trace in the present. The pres- 
ent which is self-contained is nevertheless 
structured in relation to other pasts and 
futures which were or will be at some time 
presents. The present unfolds from the past 
and the future unfolds from it. The article 
is a good one: for its elucidation of the 
Homeric notion of ‘‘being’’ despite incidental 
details with which one might quarrel 


BONGIORNO, ANDREW, ‘“‘The Teaching of Lyric 
Poetry,” The Journal of General Education 
12 (1959) 50-59. 

Although not on a classical topic this article 
is worth reading, for it suggests attitudes 
which Classics teachers might well adopt. 
The author points out how a poem may be 
‘*possessed.”’ 


Borer, W., “Greeks and the Greeks,"} 
Review of Social History 4# 


DEN 
International 
(1959) 91-110 
Den Boer attempts to show that the generali- 
zations about the Greeks, especially of the 
fifth and fourth centuries B.c., falsify his- 
torical evidence and do injustice to the 
achievement in civilization which the Greeks 
did manage. He demonstrates his case with 
evidence from religious, political and social 
institutions. Den Boer has employed the 
research of specialists and has added some 
of his own, but the article is not technical. 
Such work is needed to correct the “re- 
ceived” impression of the great age of Hellas. 


Geuze, G. H., “A Comment on Petronius,” 
AUMLA 10 (May, 1959) 89-100. 

A review of the vicissitudes of Petronius’ 
Satyricon as well as a commentary on the 
achievement of the man as a literary critic 
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and novelist in revolt against the formalism 
of his own age. Again one might complain 
about details, e.g., the remarks on Petronius’ 
poetry, but nevertheless the article is worth 
reading 


GUMMERE, RICHARD M., ‘““Thomas Hutchinson 
and Samuel Adams, A Controversy in the 
Classical Tradition,’’ The Boston Public Li- 
brary Quarterly 10 (1958) 119-29 and 203-12. 
Antiquarian in interest, this article suggests 
the influence of the Classics on two men 
who were instrumental in the establishment 
of this country. Greek and Latin quotations 
spring casually to their lips, and the ancient 
literatures influenced their thought. 


HAWTHORNE, JOHN G., “‘The Agamemnon of 
Aeschylus: A Lecture in a General Educa- 
tion Course in the Humanities,” The Journal 
of General Education 12 (1959) 104-12. 

As the title suggests, this is a lecture de- 
signed for undergraduates at the University 
of Chicago who were not majors in Classics 
It succeeds admirably in presenting the 
Agamemnon as well as illustrating the au- 
thor’s thesis that before such a group one 
should be general, pertinent, suggestive and 
conclusive. Highly recommended. 


Luck, Georce, “Scriptor Classicus,” Com- 
parative Literature 10 (1958) 150-58 
Luck surveys briefly the meanings of 


“classic.”” The article should be read in 
conjunction with Harry Levin’s ‘‘Contexts 
of the Classical’’ in Contexts of Criticism 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1957). 


MILLHAUSER, MILTON, ‘‘Advice to My Son or 
The Linguistics of Suburbia,” The English 
Journal 48 (1959) 21-25, 30. 
The author encourages the 
as a second language particularly fo! 
who will go into business because 
iarity with Latin literature will 
a worthwhile cultural attainment through- 
out life. 


Latin 
those 
famil- 


use of 


serve as 


Noone, JOHN B., Jr., ‘Oedipus, Fate, and 
Cosmic Justice,’’ Thought 34 (1959) 57-78 
Sophocles who prized the truth at all costs 
recognized the cosmos as having an im- 
partial and impersonal justice which 
regards the human heart. Hence he portrays 
a tragic world. In his character of Oedipus, 
Sophocles, while recognizing this condition 
of the world, nevertheless mocks it, for 
Oedipus’ blinding of himself becomes not a 
futile gesture but a heroic one against the 
implacable justice of the universe 


dis- 








O’Brien, MicHAEL, “Modern Philosophy and 
Platonic Ethics,” Journal of the History of 
Ideas 19 (1958) 451-72. 

The author examines ‘some typical inter- 
pretations of the Platonic ethical paradoxes, 
which have been constantly linked to mod- 
ern controversies with which they have 
nothing to do.’’ He is excellent on the survey 
of Platonic thought and commentators. 


PAPAIOANNOU, Kostas, “Nature and History 
in the Greek Conception of the Cosmos,” 
Diogenes 25 (Spring, 1959) 1-27. 

A lengthy but good article on the Greek 
attitude toward the cosmos. The cosmos was 
thought to be finite, ordered, harmonious, 
an object of veneration and aesthetic con- 
templation as well as the source of tragic 
fear. It was not suitable for technical ex- 
ploitation nor amenable to scientific recon- 
struction. Rather it was regarded as a mod- 
el of regularity to which human beings 
should try to conform as closely as possible. 
Such an attitude conditioned the way the 
Greeks regarded nature and the way they 
disregarded history. The Christian world 
introduced the question of the meaning of 
time and, hence, profoundly changed the 
way the cosmos was considered 


RicHMonpD,I.A., “The Roman Frontier Land,” 
History 44 (1959) 1-15. 


A survey of Rome’s achievement in Brit- 


ain with Hadrian’s wall as the focal point 
of the discussion 


SATTERFIELD, JOHN, “Perth: An Organic Di- 
gression in Moby Dick,’’ Modern Language 


Notes 74 (1959) 106-107. 
An article suggesting the possible influ- 
ences of the Classics on Melville. Perth 


suggests Hephaestus because of his use of 
alcohol, fire and because of his forging a 
weapon. The author then goes on to con- 
tend that Moby Dick is epic, not tragic in 
nature. Interesting as this paper may be 
in pointing to a possible parallel between 
the Iliad and Moby Dick, it nevertheless 
asserts too much on too little evidence 


SOELLNER, Rowr, ““The Madness of Hercules 
and the Elizabethans,” Comparative Litera- 
ture 10 (1958) 309-24 

The author traces the figure of Hercules 
Furens from Euripides and Seneca to the 
Elizabethans, especially Shakespeare who 
made the best use of the figure. 


(1958) 
Higher 


Toronto Quarterly 28 
Humanities in Soviet 


University of 
1-96. ‘The 
Education.” 
Although incidentally and sporadically con- 
cerned with Greece and Rome, this issue 
of the Quarterly is of exceptional interest 
to all teachers of the humanities 


WIiLson, KENNETH, “On Translating Homer 
Once More,”’ The University of Kansas City 
Review 25 (1959) 227-35 

The author illustrates his essay on trans- 
lation by comparing Rouse and Lattimore 
as translators. Lattimore naturally wins 
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The Bull of Minos, by LEonaRD COTTRELL. New 
York: Rinehart and Company, Inc., 1958. 
First American Edition. Pp. 234. 50 plates. 
$4.50. 


NUMBER OF RECENT BOOKS on archeologists 
and archeology is a clear indication of 
modern man’s interest in and fascination 
with the past and in particular with those 
few figures who have striven to restore 
some of the greatness of the past for 
modern study. Leonard Cottrell’s The Bull 
of Minos, which had been published in 
Britain, Germany, France and Italy prior 
to its publication in America, is another 
readable and fascinating book on arche- 
ology and archeologists. In fact, it centers 
really on two figures, Heinrich Schliemann, 
the discoverer of Troy, Mycenae and Tiryns, 
and Sir Arthur Evans, the discoverer of 
Minoan civilization and the Palace of Minos 
at Knossos. As the title of the book itself 
should well indicate, Cottrell’s story devotes 
most of its space to Sir Arthur Evans, his 
personality, his biography and his accom- 
plishments. (The reader who wants a fuller 
account of Schliemann is urged to read 
Robert Payne’s The Gold of Troy.) 

Leonard Cottrell, who is the author of 
such popular books as Lost Cities and The 
Mountains of Pharoah, shows that he is no 
stranger to the fascinating world of arche- 
ology. His approach in this book is an 
extremely effective one. He uses an account 
of his own personal visits to Greece and 
Crete with special emphasis on the arche- 
ological sites as a backdrop for the story 
of the great discoveries of the Mycenean 
and Minoan worlds 

Throughout, the romantic and unscientific 
methods of Schliemann are contrasted to the 
cautious and scientific methods of Evans. 
Cottrell, however, is careful to indicate the 
points that both these men had in common. 
Both were rich, both were explosive in their 
own ways, both were extremely jealous of 
their discoveries, both discovered ancient 
civilizations of considerable magnitude and 
both men contributed immeasurably to 
archeology 

Cottrell tends to extend all his sympathy 
to Evans, leaving out or ignoring the ac- 
complishments of others. Alan Wace, Carl 
Blegen and John Papademetriou are men- 
tioned but the work of Chrestos Tsountas 
and George Mylonas, for example, at My- 


THE 


cenae is not noted. Though there are two 
appendices (“Mycenae’s Second Glory’”’ and 
“The ‘Everest’ of Greek Archaeology”) 
which were intended to deal with the dis- 
coveries made since the original publica- 
tion of this book and the decoding of Linear 
B by Michael Ventris, Cottrell fails to deal 
with the discoveries reported by George 
Mylonas in his Ancient Mycenae: The Cap- 
ital City of Agamemnon (Princeton, 1957) 
and the proposals of Cyrus Gordon in An- 
tiquity and the Journal of Near Eastern 
Studies for the solution of the still unsolved 
Linear A 


JOHN E. REXINE 
Colgate University 


An Ancient Economic History, Vol. I., by 
Fritz M. HEICHELHEIM. Leiden: A. W. Sijthoff, 
1958. Pp. xii, 542 


THE REVISED EDITION in English of this fa- 
mous handbook differs considerably in its 
organization from the first edition in Ger- 
man, Wirtschaftsgeschichte des Altertums 
(1938). The German edition consists of two 
volumes, the one a tremendous tome of 
859 pages of text, the other devoted wholly 
to notes and running to 376 pages. The new 
English edition on the other hand will ulti- 
mately come to three volumes, but each 
will have its own notes printed after the 
text in order to make for more easily used 
and self-contained volumes. Chapter head- 
ings and sub-headings, to judge from the 
present volume, will remain unchanged, 
and the revised text at this point has not 
grown in bulk, but the pages devoted to 
notes for this first third of the new edition 
have grown by 60 per cent to keep up with 
the research published since the war. The 
present volume covers the first five chap- 
ters of the older edition, or from the 
Palaeolithic Age to the beginnings of the 
classical period, and the author has kindly 
informed me in a_ personal letter that 
“Vol. II (Classical, Hellenistic, and Roman 
Republican periods) will appear, Deo vo- 
lente, in 1959, Vol III (time of the 
Principate, Late Roman, and _ Byzantine 
development) in 1960.’’ Many will be in- 
terested to know that Prof. Heichelheim is 
also well along in the preparation of a 





three-volume political and social history 
which is being written as a supplemental 
textbook to AEH, and all will be amazed 
to hear that in addition to these labors he 
is hard at work on the preparation of 
Sylloge Nummorum Graecorum, IV 

H. studies each period in terms of the 
interrelations of natural resources, labor 
supply and capital in whatever form. Eco- 
nomic organization for the betterment of 
the human condition did not significantly 
take hold until the beginning of the Neo- 
lithic Age (ca. 10,000-7,500 B.c.) when the 
domestication of grains and animals per- 
mitted the stabilization of agricultural 
communities. The differentiation of labor 
into landholders, slaves and artisans, com- 
bined with various technological advances, 
also made possible the exchange of surplus 
goods of one type for some other desired 
commodity. In the Middle East economic 
development was sufficiently advanced by 
about 3,500 B.c. to give rise to urban com- 
munities, which priest-kings with the aid 
of bureaucracies governed and developed 
as their private estates. But the coming of 
the Iron Age (ca.1,100B.c.) brought social 
and economic revolution in the train of its 
technological advances in agriculture, min- 
ing and especially warfare. In this process 


the Oriental city cultures declined and the 


Greek city state had its origins. In the 
highly individualistic Hellenic society com- 
merce was at first neglected, and industry 
was left to aliens or to the dispossessed. 
This volume ends with praise of the mod- 
erate reforms in Solon’s seisdchtheia and 
with some unfavorable comments on the 
collective political organization of Sparta. 

An Index, which this volume lacks, is 
to be added at the end of Vol. III, but in 
the meantime its absence will be felt. The 
translation from the German by Mrs. Joyce 
Stevens is strangely angular on occasion 
but we must be grateful to her for under- 
taking so considerable and difficult a task. 
The notes contain a number of interesting 
essays which range from a salutary dis- 
cussion of Neolithic achievements (pp. 330- 
32) to an explanation of the Adam and Eve 
story (pp. 362-63), and the Aegean Bronze 
Age receives eight pages of excellent bibli- 
ographical annotation (pp. 411-19). The au- 
thor sees in economic history a _ constant 
flux between individualism and collectivism 
and seems to see the optimum situation 
as one in which there would be a minimum 
of state control and ‘‘stress upon liberty, 
individualism, small scale refinement, and 
the individual conscience. ’* Such, he 
ruefully observes, are not the conditions of 


our own times and he rightly feels that 
the Judaeo-Christian code and the Graeco- 
Roman heritage as well as all the other 
achievements of the past 3000 years face 
unparalleled challenges in the decades 
ahead. Classicists especially will be eagerly 
awaiting the publication of the remaining 
two volumes of this great work 


Kevin HERBERT 
Bowdoin College 


Timaeus of Tauromenium, by TRUESDELL S. 
Brown. University of California Publications 
in History, Vol. 55. Berkeley and Los Ange- 
les: University of California Press, 1958. Pp 
vii, 165 


TimagEus of Tauromenium, an important 
historian who wrote during the Hellenistic 
Age, is perhaps best known as one of the 
favorite targets of Polybius. Although 
Timaeus himself not inclined to be 
sparing in his criticism of other writers 
and was thus dubbed Epitimaeus (Fault- 
Finder), Professor Brown's defense of the 
Tauromenian is sufficiently convincing to 
suggest that perhaps Polybius was more 
deserving of the epithet—for a double rea- 
son. 

In the present monograph the 164 identi- 
fiable fragments of Timaeus are analyzed 
with a view to discovering something of 
his approach, method and style as well as 
the arrangement of his major work, the 
history of Sicily. A preliminary chapter is 
devoted to Timaeus’ life and writings; this 
is followed by a chapter on his treatment 
of geography, myth and prehistory; two 
succeeding chapters consider the fragments 
which deal with (1) the period 750-409 B.c 
and (2) 409-264 B.c. A final section entitled 
“Timaeus and his Critics’’ shows that 
Timaeus was not completely deserving of 
all the criticism to which he was subjected 
by Istrus, Polemon and Polybius 

The study of an author whose work is 
extant is a sufficiently formidable under- 
taking, but the task which Professor Brown 
set for himself was much more difficult 
The results have more than justified the 
effort. He concludes that the reputation of 
Timaeus was based on careful workmanship 
and his notable use of epigraphical and 
other records, while his popularity derived 
from a kind of Herodotean approach 

One cannot begrudge Professor Brown a 
slight and very understandable partiality to- 
ward Timaeus. If, however, Timaeus lived 
from at least 350 B.c. to around 260 and 


was 
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his Sicilian history brought the story down 
to 264, it is only fair to wonder about the 
excellence of the later books which must 
have been written when the old fellow was 
at least an octogenarian 

Tom B. JONES 


University of Minnesota 


Lucian, True History and Lucius or the Ass, 
translated from the Greek by PAUL TURNER 
Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 
1958. $3.00 


Lucian’s True History is a famous piece 
of tomfoolery; but its defects are obvious. 
The constant Crusoe-like circumstantial de- 
tail and Rabelaisian exaggeration at last 
begin to pall, until, short though the story 
is, one wishes it were at an end. This 
judgment is no reflection, of course, on 
the sprightly, casual style of Paul Turner’s 
translation: one merely longs for a more 
truly Greek sense of proportion in the Greek 
author. Lucian’s imagination runs riot in a 
wilderness of fabrication that resembles the 
tangled vegetation of a jungle; and yet it 
is only a tale about Crusoe inside a whale 
reads well, 


that he is telling. This version 

and the occasional Briticism ‘“‘quarter- 
day,’’ ‘‘hot and cold dew laid on’’ — may 
prove no obstacle to the American reader. 


‘‘Momus’s recommendation’’ at p. 35 needs 
a note; one may also lift an eyebrow at an 
two such as “alimony’’ or 
‘‘psychological treatment.’’ The translation 
of Lucian’s much more compact and artis- 
tic short story, ‘‘Lucius or the Ass,’’ is well 
done and most entertaining. It may serve to 
remind readers of Apuleius’ more extended 
romance on the same theme. Appropriate 
illustrations by Hellmuth Weissenborn com- 
plete this well-printed little book 


anachronism or 


L. R. Linp 
University of Kansas 


The Life and Times of Cleopatra, by CarLo 
Maria FRANZERO. New York: The Philosophi- 
cal Library, 1957. Pp. 299. 11 plates, bibli- 
ography, index. $6.00 


TWo legitimate reasons for 
troubling readers of CJ with a notice of 
this book: (1) to warn buyers for school 
libraries or others who might order it from 
a promotion list that it is not a serious work 
of reference, and (2) to complain of the 


THERE ARE BUT 
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deterioration of standards in the publishing 
business, where the theory seems to hold 
that in these lush times anything goes: 


‘“‘There is no God,” the tradesman saith 
“And if there were, ‘twere funny 

If He should think it ill in me 

To make a little money.” 


If this work had appeared as a frankly 
sexy paperback, along with The Egyptian, 
The Private Life of Julius Caesar, and The 
Woman of Jericho, in flaming front cover 
showing Cleopatra rising like Venus from 
the mattress-roll, it would do little harm, 
and might conceivably stimulate some titil- 
lation-seeking youngster to a serious interest 
in ancient history. Mr. Franzero has read 
(hastily) many books; he has a florid im- 
agination; he is uninhibited by scholarly 
scruple. He understands the reader-catching 
appeal of the scandalous passages of Sue- 
tonius and Dio Cassius. He knows verbatim 
the terms of the “Treaty of Antioch,” 37 
B.c. (don’t look for this treaty in PW or 
OCD); he knows that Brutus was the son 
of Julius Caesar. As a piece of more or 
less informed fantasy, the book is no worse 
and no better than a hundred others that 
exploit the romantic yearnings of the great 
public; the productions of Mr. C. B. De 
Mille show how these yearnings can be 
converted into real money. 

But this book professes to be something 
quite different. “Mr. Franzero has carried 
out exhaustive research in Rome, Egypt 
and Greece” (I quote the jacket-blurb, 
which merely paraphrases Mr. Franzero’s 
own statement in his preface), “and in the 
libraries of London, Paris and Germany, 
with the result that his evaluation of Cleo- 
patra is at variance with the stilted, dis- 
paraging figure that the dramatists and 
poets, not excluding Shakespeare and Ber- 
nard Shaw, have made of her.” 


(Age cannot wither her, nor custom stale 
Her infinite variety; 


and a good thing, toc, for Mr. Franzero 
has almost achieved both). We have here, 
in short, an alleged work of scholarship, 
complete with footnotes, bibliography, and 
index. The price is $6.00. The publisher 
sends the book to CJ for review. A similar 
work, The Life and Times of Nero, pub- 
lished in 1955, has appeared in eight Eu- 
ropean languages including Portuguese. On 
the strength of this build-up, the purchaser 
has a right to expect something a cut 
above the Sunday supplement; what he gets 
is something a cut below 


The writing, objectively judged, is in- 
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credibly bad. This is in large measure not Mark Antony, the avenger of the Great 
Mr. Franzero’s fault; his native language Dictator, should want to be buried in a 
is Italian, not English, and few indeed are foreign land, in an enemy country, was 
those who can write a second language inconceivable; it was against tradition, 
with the easy grasp of idiom and sentence against all human and Roman respect.” 
rhythm they command in their own. But 


there are editors; why did they not come (‘tis worse than murder 

to Mr. Franzero’s aid? The book is printed To do upon respect such violent outrage.) 
in England for the Philosophical Library 

in New York: where it was edited and Again: ‘‘When the assents [i.e., votes] to 


proof-read is any man’s guess, and the deprive Mark Antony of his offices and 
most charitable guess is that this was not abrogate [i.e., depose him from] the Con- 
done at all. I cannot otherwise account for Sulate for the following year, which had al- 
sentences of this sort: “Was Antony such ready been conferred upon him jointly with 
an enfeebled man that he was ready to Octavian were given.” That’s right; there's 
repudiate the most virtuous and exemplary 4 full stop here; you figure out what hap- 
of wives for the graces [Italian grazie, pens next 


“favors’’] of she [sic] whom the Roman The proper names give trouble. We have 
people, rightly or wrongly, still considered Brindisi and Taranto and Preneste (why 
nothing else than a betwitching [stet] Ori- mot Roma’), and we have Gnaeus along 


ental [capital letters are sprinkled casually With Cnaeus and Cneus, Oronte along with 
throughout] mistress?” Or this: “Octavian, Orontes, Pollion along with Pollio. We have 
who had studied rhetorics at Apollonia and) the Marcia aqueduct. We have Durio and 
was well versed in all oratorial [this form Curion for Curio. We have Artemidos and 
occurs repeatedly] effects made a pause and Senator Laena and de bello Jugurtino 

held the will in his two hands, turned to- We have new words and meanings: “in- 
ward the packed benches.’ [Find the subject sufferance” for “impatience”; “unsuppres- 
of ‘‘turned.’’] No one spoke. There was __ Sible” for “irrepressible”; “am fain” for “am 
nothing to be said. That a Triumvir, that loath”; “nubile” for “celibate”; “missive” for 





AMERICAN ACADEMY IN ROME 
School of Classical Studies 
Summer Session 1960 


The 1960 Summer Session of the School of Classical Studies will be held in Rome 
under the direction of Professor S. Palmer Bovie of Indiana University. It will run six 
weeks from approximately July 2nd through August 12th, depending upon sailing 
schedules. 

Conditions for study of classical antiquity in and about Rome were never more 
favorable. Apart from the fact that many improvements have been made since the war 
in the preservation and display of the pre-war archaeological material, opportunity is now 
given to visit such important new excavations as those in ancient Praeneste. The Acad- 
emy’'s fine collection of books on all aspects of classical antiquity is available to all 
students, and the cultural activities of the city as a whole (concerts, opera, art exhibi- 
tions, etc.) are flourishing. Suitable accommodations and board in Rome for the duration 
of the Session may be obtained through the Academy 

The course will be devoted to Roman civilization as exemplified in its surviving 
material remains in and around Rome and as portrayed in its literature. Emphasis will 
be placed on study of the monuments in situ and the objects preserved in museums. But 
these will be constantly connected in the instruction with Rome's literary tradition, and 
especially with the great authors of the later Republic and the Augustan Age: Cicero, 
Vergil, Horace and Livy. Lectures on other aspects of Roman culture will also be given 
in order to present a reasonably complete picture of the development of Roman civiliza- 
tion from the origins to Constantine. Excursions will be made to Monte Albano, Tusculum, 
Hadrian's Villa, Horace’s Sabine Farm, Praeneste, Ostia, Cerveteri, Tarquinia, and Veii 

Enrollment will be limited to students who are either teachers or graduate students 
in the Classics or related disciplines. Applications for admission must be received by 
the Academy's New York office not later than March 1, 1960. Basic expenses including 
tuition, accommodations, board, and cabin class transportation from New York and 
return may be estimated at $1,100. As in the past, holders of scholarships from regional 
classical associations will have the $100 tuition fee remitted. 

Requests for details should be addressed to: 


Miss Mary T. Williams, Executive Secretary 
American Academy in Rome 

10! Park Avenue 

New York 17, New York. 
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“missile” (“missive weapons”). We have (at 
least five instances) the verb ‘‘to recourse’’: 
“she recoursed to prayers and entreaties”; 
“Fonteius Capito had no need to recourse to 
the diplomacy of Dellius the elegant pimp.” 
Multa praetereo consulto: ‘‘semed,”’ ‘‘egem- 
ony,”’ ‘‘lat,’’ “Cloepatra,’’ “launced,’’ ‘‘ex- 
aming.”’ 

We have also: “The hour of her bath was 
the hour when Cleopatra adored herself... .. 
Her skin had the glow of blond tortoise- 
shell; the lines of her supple legs seemed 
longer in the azure transparency of the per- 
fumed water She examined, almost ap- 
praised with the expert eye of a beautiful 
woman every limb of her body—the mother- 
of-pearl translucency of her skin, the 
smooth firmness of her breasts, the supple- 


ness of her stomach, the roundness of her 
thighs, whilst her mirror told her the 
beauty of her face, of her eyes and her 
mouth that could be as ardent as a flame.” 

“She prepared for the visit like an ex- 


pedition’’—like a girl should, in fact, if she 
is out to hook an Antony 


Mr. Franzero has also written The Mem- 
oirs of Pontius Pilate; having read his 
Nero and his Cleopatra, I think I'll stick 
to Anatole France 

Joun H. CoLiins 


University of California, Berkeley 


A New Introduction to Latin, 
Hurp CHAsE. Phillips (Andover) 
the author, 1959. Pp. 124 


by ALSTON 
Academy: 


ALTHOUGH THE AUTHOR presents several note- 
worthy modifications of the ‘‘traditional’”’ 
approach to Latin, his lesson format con- 
forms to the grammar-translation type. The 
introduction of new forms and the explana- 
tion of new grammatical features always 
precede the sentences for translation in 
each lesson 

The beginning student is first introduced 
to the pronunciation of Latin, and is given 
definitions of the six cases and their gen- 
eral uses. In his next lesson he memorizes 
the adjective bonus in all three genders, 
singular and plural. Nominative nouns and 
adjectives of the first declension are em- 
phasized in this lesson, together with the 
present tense of sum. The following one 
gives him practice in masculines and neu- 
ters, with the addition of the imperfect and 
future tenses of sum 

These are typical of all of the lessons, in 
which new materials are introduced rapid- 
ly, but still with emphasis upon mastery. 
Drill on forms and uses is taken care of by 
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the attachment to each lesson of double 
sets of sentences for translation. The first 
set, of five each, consists of Review Sen- 
tences. The second, of ten Latin to English 
and five English to Latin, are based on the 
current lesson. Some of these, ‘‘Greta said, 
‘Ay tank Ay go home’ ’”’ and ‘‘The dog was 
so old that it had lost all its teeth”’ offset 
others such as, “The food which they 
lacked had been placed by the general on a 
ship near the island in the river’’ and ‘The 
man praised to the woman the _ boy’s 
story.’’ 

The pedagogical thrift noted in the pre- 
sentation of the first two declensions is 
maintained in the introduction of verbs 
After the forms of the first conjugation 
have been learned, the student is told of 
general variations in succeeding conjuga- 
tions and is referred to the Appendix for 
details. This seems a sensible innovation. 

The last fifteen lessons deal with sub- 
junctives, gerunds, gerundives, periphrastic 
conjugations, conditional clauses, indirect 
commands and the supine. It is quite evi- 
dent that students who have mastered this 
text in one year have become familiar with 
a much greater number of Latin construc- 
tions and uses than are generally available 
in most beginning texts written for second- 
ary schools 

Explanations to the learner are made in 
terms of Latin composition, with occasional 
comparisons with English. One example 
which seems to this reviewer likely to con- 
fuse the slow learner meeting the Ablative 
Absolute for the first time, reads ‘‘Having 
captured the town, he slew the inhabitants, 
would be Oppido capto, incolas interfecit.”’ 

On the next page appears the statement 
“The subject of the Ablative Absolute may 
never be the same as the subject or object 
of the main clause of the sentence.’’ This of 
course is true of the Latin example given 
but not of the original English. A change in 
the English to show the subordinate nature 
of this passive ablative phrase might be 
more consistent. 

Six formal Review Lessons punctuate the 
grammar-translation scheme at _ intervals, 
and these contain the only connected read- 
ing passages appearing in the book. They 
are a_ serialized version of the story of 
Cupid and Psyche. 

The Appendix has Paradigms and a Sum- 
mary of Syntax. A good feature of the latte 
is a lesson number (with page reference) 
for each item discussed. 

The vocabularies at the end omit 
obvious compounds and loan words, and are 


some 


therefore not as extensive as those in two 
other popular beginning texts. Their ar- 
rangement on the page, however, is excel- 





lent for the eye; the words are spaced well 
apart, with the synonym printed immedi- 
ately below. 

Long quantities are marked. There is no 
index. 

One is inclined to question the practi- 
cality of so ‘“‘meaty’’ a beginning text in 
public high schools, unless there are honors 
classes in Latin. And a subjective impres- 
sion that the translation materials are 
slanted toward boys alone, rather than to- 
ward coeducational groups, may be er- 
roneous. 

A patriotic New England note is struck 
with a typographical error. On page 42 in 
the Appendix we observe that a Maine 
Verb is listed in the Table of Sequence 


MARGARET M. FORBES 
University of Minnesota 


Satyrspiele, Bilder Griechischer Vasen, by 
FRANK BroMMeRr. Berlin: Walter de Gruyter 
and Co., 1959. Second edition. Pp. 92. 69 il- 
lustrations. 


BROMMER DOES NOT ATTEMPT to offer solu- 
tions to all the problems that surround the 


origin and nature of the Greek satyr play. 
However, he does add considerably to our 
knowledge of this unique literary form by 


pointing to instances of its occurrence in 
Greek vase painting. 

There is no substantial difference between 
this second edition of his interesting little 
study and the earlier edition. The most 
important change may be seen in the addi- 
tion of four red-figure representations (figs. 
7-10) with commentary. While these addi- 
tions are not absolutely necessary, they do 
underline what B. has already said about 
satyrs and their stage ‘‘costume.’’ 

No detailed review of the content is here 
necessary. Webster in his review of the 
first edition (JHS 70 (1950) 85f.) maintained 
certain reservations regarding some of B.'s 
interpretations. But he is explicit in point- 
ing to the general usefulness of this little 
book. R. Hampe (Gnomon 23 [1951] 135 ff.) 
also recognized its value and spent rather 
more time than Webster in outlining B.’s 
views. However, the clarity both of ar- 
rangement and language should be noted 
here. The study breaks into four well-defined 
sections: an introduction in which the early 
history of tragedy and the satyr play is 
briefly discussed; an account of the vase 
paintings in which satyrs appear in ob- 
viously theatrical contexts; a discussion of 
the illustration of specific satyr plays that 


we know of to a greater or lesser degree; 
and, finally, a summary of his findings 
There are no footnotes to harass the reader 

The photographs in many instances have 
been greatly improved. Some have been 
enlarged with satisfying results, while a 
number of the vases have been re-photo- 
graphed to remove shadows and flash re- 
flections. Partly because of the careful se- 
lection of the illustrative material and 
partly because of the improved photographic 
technique, the reader experiences no diffi- 
culty in following B.’s descriptions. 

The comprehensive list of satyr vases 
(pp. 71-85) has been brought up to date by 
the addition of forty-eight entries. There 
are two typographical errors in this section 
that may prove misleading. The AM refer- 
ence under entry 43 should read pp. 171 ff., 
while the entries referred to in the paren- 
theses at the end should be 44-54. Also, 
item 60 is misnumbered. 

Archaeologists and art historians alike will 
welcome this second printing, for B.’s views 
are as valid today as they were fifteen 
years ago. Let us hope that in the near 
future we shall see an English edition of 
this readable little book. 


Epwin S. RAMAGE 


Indiana University 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Come To ATHENS (Georgia) for the Fifty- 
Sixth Annual Meeting of CAMWS, April 14- 
16, 1960. 


Tue Trustees of Eta Sigma Phi Fraternity 
are pleased to announce that its fourth 
annual scholarship will be awarded in 1960 
to enable a member of Eta Sigma Phi to 
attend the 1960 Summer Session of the 
American Academy in Rome 

The scholarship will have a value of $400, 
carrying a stipend of $300 granted by the 
Trustees of Eta Sigma Phi and remission of 
the $100 tuition fee by grant of the Academy 
Six semester hours of credit may be earned 
at the Summer Session. 

Selection of candidates for the scholar 
ship is made by the Scholarship Committee, 
the members of which are Professor Graydon 
W. Regenos of Tulane University, Chair- 
man, Professors Grace L. Beede of the Uni- 
versity of South Dakota and Lucy A. Whitsel 
of Marshall College. Inquiries and requests 
for application blanks should be addressed 
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to Professor H. R. Butts, Birmingham-South- 
ern College, Birmingham 4, Alabama. 
Eligible to apply for the scholarship are 
Eta Sigma Phi alumni who have received a 
Bachelor’s degree since January 1, 1955 or 
shall have received it in or before June, 
1960, and who have not received a doctoral 
degree. In selecting the winner of the 
scholarship the Committee will give atten- 
tion to the quality of the applicant’s under- 
graduate work in Greek and Latin and his 
intention to teach in a field of Classics at 
the secondary school or college level. Appli- 
cations must be submitted to Professor 
Regenos, Department of Classical Languages, 
Tulane University, New Orleans 18, Louisi- 
ana, by February 1, 1960. The winner of the 
scholarship will be announced about March 1 


ENCOURAGED BY a growing interest in lin- 
guistic studies in Canada, the University of 
Alberta in cooperation with the Canadian 
Linguistic Association is planning to con- 
duct a third Summer School of Linguistics 
during the summer of 1960 (July 4-August 
13). The following program of courses is 
proposed General Linguistics, Phonetics 





’ 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


and Phonemics, Morphology and Syntax, 
English Phonetics, French Phonetics, Field 
Methods in Linguistics (Cree will be ana- 


lyzed), Language and Culture, History of 
the English Language, Modern English 
Grammar. 


Prospective Canadian participants are 
eligible to apply for financial assistance to 
the Canada Councii, 140 Wellington Street, 
Ottawa. United States citizens and other 
non-Canadians should direct their inquiries 
regarding financial assistance to the Ameri- 
can Council of Learned Societies, 345 East 
46th Street, New York 17, N.Y. In addition, 
a limited number of small grants will be 
made available by the Canadian Linguistic 
Association; inquiries should be directed to 
the Association’s Secretary-Treasurer, Dr 
W. S. Avis, Royal Military College, Kingston, 
Ontario. 

A bulletin giving full details 
available soon. In the meantime, all inquiries 
should be directed to Dr. Ernest Reinhold 


will be 


Director, Summer School of Linguistics, 
University of Alberta, Edmonton, Alberta, 
Canada. 
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